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oo WELL ANYWAY NOTE 


ABOUT THE COFFEE!) 


; = you can be sure they won’t—not if the coffee 
is Maxwell House! 

Millions of folks feel alike about this fine coffee— 
millions who enjoy the rich, mellow goodness and 
smooth, full-bodied flavor of Maxwell House, every 
day of their lives. 

And this, we think, tells you far more about our 
coffee than anything we might say about its matchless 
blend of choice coffees ... About the Vita-Fresh proc- 
ess that keeps it as fresh as the hour it left the roaster 
...Or about its newly developed grind that gives 
perfect results by the drip, percolator or any other 
means of making coffee. 


So Inexpensive, too 





So—won’t you join the many friends of Maxwell House 
...and try Maxwell House Coffee? We know you'll 
enjoy its smooth, delicious flavor. And you'll find the 
price surprisingly low. No higher, in fact, than that of 
many cofiees of lower quality standards. 


Buy as Much at a Time as You Like 
Farm women especially appreciate the convenience of 
buying coffee in quantity lots—as much as a dozen 
cans at a time. You can do this safely when the coffee 
you buy is Maxwell House. 

Protected by the Vita-Fresh method of packing, the 
last can you open will be just as fresh as the first. This 
fine coffee can not go stale on your pantry shelf. A 
product of General Foods. Good to the Last Drop. 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


A BLEND THE YEARS HAVE NEVER MATCHED 
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In A beautiful statue which stands near 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, Bryant Baker 
has caught in bronze the spirit of the 
pioneer woman. Her worldly possessions 
limited to her bible and a small bundle 
hanging from her arm, she courageously 
leads her sturdy son onward to meet 
life’s problems. All honor to the pioneer 
woman! Her spirit still lives and per- 
haps some day a statute may be erected 
which will be in memory of equally 
brave women—the farm mothers of the 
depression years. They, too, displayed 
that real wealth which survives pain, 
sorrow, and disaster—the inexhaustible 
wealth of magnificent souls. By their 
indomitable courage they kept hope 
alive in their families and communities. 
Historians will argue the merits of va- 
rious attempts to adjust the economic 
machinery of the nation, perhaps forget- 
ting what the spirit of the farm mother 
means to our schemes for peace in a 
troubled land. As we come to Mother’s 
Day, May 12, let us pay homage to 


In This Issue these brave women. 
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Listen to Mr. Ralph Brusie— 
a real farmer! He says: 


S 
RM TAKE 
FA nem 


**Tt must take healthy nerves 
to catch wild beasts — alive. 
But getting to work before city 
people have even waked up... 
putting in a heavy day plow- 
ing, making fence, or running 
a saw rig—that’s a strain on a 
man’s nerves, too, Mr. Buck. 


ycKk!” 


Frank (‘‘ Bring-’em- 
back-alive’’) Buck says: 


**It takes healthy nerves 
to bring *em back alive. 
It’s a job packed with dan- 
ger. Iam a heavy smoker, 
andI smoke Camels, know- 
ing that I can safely smoke 
them all I want without 
upsetting my nerves.”” 


I’ve smoked Camels for the past 
12 years and they never ruffle 
my nerves. I like their real, 
mild, natural tobacco flavor.’’ 


How Are YOUR Nerves? 


Do your responsibilities give you that 
**dragged through a knot hole’’ feeling? 
Do you come home tired, irritable, 
with nerves all askew? 

Whatever your job in life, healthy 
nerves are worthany effort. Check upon 
your habits—your eating, your sleeping, 
your recreation— and do not overlook 
the subject of smoking. Begin to smoke 


Camels, for the sake of your nerves. 


Camels 


Any impartial leaf-tobacco expert will 
tell you that — 


Ws Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other 
popular brand. 


Camel pays millions more —for your 
enjoyment. And how much better 
Camels taste—mild, rich in flavor, de- 
lightful. They never get on your nerves 


...never tire your taste. 


Costher Tobaccos 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


SuccessFrut Farmino, May, 1934 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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A\n inbred line of Minn. 13 


Minn. Single Cross E 
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ee Remarkable ability to 
stand up in the field, high yields, and 
an unmixed yellow color of kernel 
are three outstanding qualities of a 
new hybrid corn variety to be intro- 
duced this spring by the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station un- 
der the name ot Minhybrid 301. The 
variety is of particular importance 
because it is the first hybrid adapted 
to the latitude of southern Minne- 
sota and northern Iowa. See illustra- 
tion of the hybrid and its parentage. 

[In addition to the advantages 

above named, Minhybrid 301 has 
the other good points common to hy- 
brid varieties, such as high uniformi- 
ty in stalk and ear types in time of 
maturity and in other characteris- 
tics. Average results from extensive 
tests show that the new corn yields 
about 1§ to 20 percent higher than 
ordinary farm varieties. 

Minhybrid 301 is a three-way cross 
\btained by crossing the Minnesota 
ngle cross E with a late-maturing 
bred line from Iowa, known as 
B 164. The E single cross is one used 

producing the double crosses 
which have been so successful for 
central Minnesota.—H. L. H., Minn. 


SOYBEANS. To insure enough 
trogen to nourish the plant and en- 
e it to serve as a soil builder, in- 
ilation and reinoculation of seed 

for the same field are important. In- 
ilation should be repeated at least 

two years on the same land or until 
ficient nodulation is established, 
will be plainly indicated by aheavy 
wth of the plant and nodules dis- 
buted over the roots. 
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SILAGE. Varieties of corn, stand- 
ard to a locality, are preferable to 
later, rank-growing varieties that 
will not reach at least the dough 
stage of maturity by silo filling time, 
states the Southeast Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station at Waseca. Tests 
were made with Silver King, a stand- 
ard variety, and corn from Virginia. 
The immature corn makes a more 
acid silage likely to produce 
scours.—H. L. H., Minn. Vs 


KAFIR. Kalo and Ear- “3 


ly Kalo are two of the best 
varieties available at this 
time for areas which re- mY 
quire early maturity. West- ‘ 
ern Black Hull and Club *~s*A 
Kafir, two other high- 7 
yielding varieties of recent / 
development, are also i 
worthy of trial in areas r 
where they will mature. > 
Kalo will mature in from © 
105 to 110 days, while Le 
Club and Western Black | 
Hull require about a week “ed 
longer. Grain sorghums are 
less attractive to grass- ~~ 
hoppers than corn. They \_ 
are ordinarily planted } 
with a lister in wide, shal- (¥\ 
low furrows. They deserve a5 
special consideration in 

areas where hot dry weather has in- 
jured the corn crop during recent 
seasons. See illustration of these va- 
rieties on page 54.—P. H. S., Nebr. 


POULTRY. Coccidiosis does not 
live more than a year in the soil. 
This view is supported by experi- 
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Q What Is 
NINE W 


In Farming 


Tips you can use today 


ments at Storrs, Connecticut, in 
which material taken from infested 
poultry ranges was fed to chicks. 
Material fed 49 days after the old 
birds had been taken off the range 
produced coccidiosis in the chicks but 
that fed 81 days after the old birds 
were taken off did not. Soil from 
heavily infested experimental plots 
produced in- [| Continued on page 54 
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The parentage of the 
four ears above is shown 






in the upper pictures. 
Two inbred lines of Min- 
nesota 13 which when 
crossed produce the sin- 
gle cross E. When E is 
crossed with B 164 there 
is produced the three- 
way cross Minhybrid. 
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66 EFORE WE BUY ANYTHING in this 

family, we do a lot of looking 
around. So we just naturally tried out 
‘all three’ on some of the roughest 
and bumpiest roads we could find.” 

There’s no better way to pick the 
best low-priced car. This family won’t 
have any regrets. Because now they 
know for a fact that Plymouth gives the 
most for their money. 

They know that it’s the easiest rid- 
ing...and the safest. And, what’s 
more, they know why. 

For one thing, their Plymouth has a 
safety-steel body... steel, reinforced 
with steel. ..the strongest car body 
made. There’s nothing to rot or warp. 
It’s not only safer to ride in, but it 
stands up better, actually lasts longer. 

For another, it has self-equalized hy- 
draulic brakes. The brakes that make 
stopping much quicker and surer... 
with less harmful wear on brake linings. 





Floating Power engine mountings 
keep all vibration under the hood. 
Plymouth passengers never feel the en- 
gine throb. They can ride for hours and 
hours without growing tired. 

But the final test is the way a car takes 
rough, rutty roads. Individual wheel 
springing—the simplest and strongest 
type that you can have —is Plymouth’s 


INDIVIDUAL WHEEL SPRINGS make your 
Plymouth roll over bumps, ruts and 
chuckholes without bouncing or jouncing,. 


NEW PLYMOUTH 
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answer to that. Big coil springs on each 
front wheel make them just “step” right 
over bumps and holes. 


No other low-priced car has all these 
vital features. That’s why Plymouth 
offers such real plus value. Ride in a 
Plymouth before you decide what car 
to buy. Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer will gladly arrange it. 


Asove Picture SHows the new Plymouth 
Six, priced at $570 f. 0. b. factory, Detroit 
Plymouth prices begin at $530 f.o.b. factory, 
and are subject to change without notice. 
20-inch high-clearance wheels are optional « 

the Standard Plymouth Coupe and 2 r Sedan 


l. y ou May arrange convenient 





at no extra ¢ 
time payments that will fit your budget... 
Duplate Safety Plate 
the lowest extra cost in the industry. 


Glass throughout at 


IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 





A YOUNG FARMER'S 


CREED 


By George M. Strayer 


| BELIEVE in life and growth and the joys which are to 
be derived from a healthy body and the zest of an active 
mind. Fresh, clean air, a variety of work, and association 
with the basic elements of nature all have their appeal. 


| BELIEVE that any worthwhile farmer must be able to 
think and study without guidance from others. He must 
be a thinker—not a mere imitator. Farming of the future 
will be a joy to those who participate only because it will 
be increasingly a matter of intellect rather than brawn. 


| BELIEVE that it is essential that I have a sufficient 
knowledge of nature to understand the main processes of 
life, both animal and vegetable, as well as the foundation 
upon which human life and happiness depend. The com- 
mon plants of the field are not common if we know how to 
call them by name, understand how they seed and grow. 
Insects are not just bugs if we know their classifications 
and life cycles. Soils are not just dirt if we know their 
uses, their classifications, and their composite elements. 
The farm and the field afford the world’s greatest labora- 
tory for quiet, unhurried study and constructive thought. 


To BE successful, I would be trained to use the tools of 
human relations with precision and accuracy. I must 
know language, both written and spoken, and know the 
use of numbers. The farmer of today is more and more 
acquiring the right to sit around the council table and 
solve his own problems and fight hard for his own rights. 


| BELIEVE that it is essential for me to know enough of 
history to understand the main achievements of man. It 
will guide me in my movements, give broader conception 
of life and more complete understanding of world events. 


BELIEVE that every farmer must have not only a gen- 
eral knowledge of his vocation, but training for some par- 
ticular branch of it. This is an age of specialization and 
the farmer, as well as any man, must learn to specialize. 


To BE able to get the most enjoyment from life, I be- 
lieve that it is essential that I know nature, literature, 
music, and the other arts sufficiently to choose superior 
from inferior enjoyment. We must come to realize that 
there is a distinction between mere idleness and leisure, 
and cease to criticise constructive use of leisure time. 


My HaBITS should be those which are called ethical, 
I should know the full meaning of the words honesty, good 
will, helpfulness, and cooperation. In cooperation I will 
find the satisfactory solution to many of my problems. 


+ 
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LOW PRESSURE 


TRACTOR TIRES 


National 
Plowing Contest 


Won by Carl 
Schoger on Firestone 
Low Pressure Tractor 
Tires at Wheatland, 
ill., Sept. 16 and at 
Big Rock, Sept. 23. 


Mile-A-Minute 

Tractor Record 

Barney Oldfield set 
the world’s tractor tire 
speedrecordby driving 
a tractor equipped 
with Firestone Low 
Pressure Tractor Tires 
64.2 miles per hour 
at Dallas, Texas. 





The Firestone Service Dealer or Implement Dealer in 
your community will gladly demonstrate the 
advantages without obligation. Learn how simple it is 
to make the changeover and how little it will cost. 


Insist on Firestone Low Pressure Tractor Tires on 
your new tractors. 


[ Listen to Lawrence Tibbett or Richard Crooks 


and Harvey Firestone, Jr., every Monday 
T night—N. B. C. Network 7 


Every farmer should equip his tractors NOW 
with new Firestone Low Pressure Tractor Tires and 
save Time—Fuel and Money. The automobile needs 
the new low pressure Air Balloon Tire, but the farm 
tractor needs it even more, in order to get the 
additional traction in soft ground and to absorb 
surface irregularities. 


Firestone pioneered and developed the first 
balloon tire for automobiles, and the big, soft, low 
pressure Tractor Tires of today, both made practical 
by the Firestone patented process of Gum-Dipping. 
This process adds great strength and flexibility to the 
high stretch cords, counteracting the pull and strain 
caused by only twelve pounds of air pressure and 
permitting the tire to yield to rough surfaces and 
flatten out in soft ground providing greater traction. 


Firestone also furnishes new tractor wheels, 
enabling you to change over to Firestone Low 
Pressure Tractor Tires in a few minutes’ time. The 
advantages are greater speed, increased drawbar 
horsepower, less vibration, more comfort and less 
upkeep. They do not injure crops or pack the seed 
bed. You save 24% in fuel and plow 27% 
more acres. 


You can use your tractor for all-around work— 
plowing—cultivating—harrowing—in the orchard— 
vineyard—barhyard—or on the highway. 


EASY TO CHANGE OVER - 27% MORE ACRES PLOWED - 24% SAVING IN FUEL 
SS eS A RMR 


Copyright, 1934, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Firestone 
TRUCK TIRES 


Safety, 


COSTS ALL YEAR ROUND - 


Greater Strength, Traction and Mileage 


Greater strength is built into Firestone 
Truck Tires as they are the only tires that 
are Safety Protected on the Inside with 
high stretch Gum-Dipped Cords. Every fiber 
inside every cord is soaked in live liquid 
rubber, saturating and coating every fiber 
and cord against damaging friction and 
heat. They are Safety-Protected on the 
Outside with the scientifically designed 
deep-cut non-skid tread, which provides 
sure, safe traction. They hold all world 
records for Safety—Speed—Mileage and 
Endurance. 


Equip your trucks and trailers today with 
these tires of outstanding quality and value 
—and Save Money 


Style and Comfort 


Firestone Air Balloon Tires and Wheels will give you greater safety— 





AIR BALLOONS 


Firestone 


greater riding comfort—and the new low swung style. Firestone wire wheels 


are furnished in colors to match your car— 
green—red—yellow—black or, you can 
have the new chromium spoke wheels. 


They are easy to change over—just take 
off your old tires and wheels and slip on 
the new—you will never know the added 
comfort—safety and style until you ride on 
these marvelous tires. Ask your Firestone 
Dealer for a demonstration today—and 
remember, that Gum-Dipping, the exclusive 
Firestone process, has made the new Air 
Balloon practical, the same as it has made 
the Low Pressure Tractor Tire practical for 
every farm operation. 


Buy now while prices are 
at their present low level 





MORE POWER 
QUICKER STARTING 


Fire. 
$ 
: tone 





Firestone Batteries are made in 
Firestone Battery factories to new high 
standards of quality—long life and 
dependability. There is a Firestone 
Battery for every car, truck and tractor. 
The Firestone Service Dealer will test 
your battery without charge. 


HOTTER SPARK 
LONGER LIFE 


The new electrodes in 
Firestone Spark Plugs are 
of very fine texture, which 
give hotter spark and 
longer life. Built in the 
efficient Firestone 
Spark Plug Factory. 
Have the Firestone 
Dealer test your plugs 
Today—No charge. 








SMOOTHER - MORE POSITIVE 
BRAKING CONTROL 


The new Firestone 
** Aquapruf"’ process 
makes Firestone Brake 
Lining water - proof, 
thereby giving 
more even and 
positive braking 
control and 
preventing chatter 
and squeal.— 
Madeinthe 


Firestone Factories. 


Your Brakes Tested Without Charge 


ADVANTAGES OF LOW PRESSURE TRACTOR TIRES FOUND BY STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Ohio State University 


Firestone Tractor Tires in comporison 
with steel-wheeled equip t showed 
27% more acres plowed, 24% savings in 
fuel, and 26 to 37% increase in plowing 
speed. The greater efficiency of these 
cubber tires makes it practical to do work 
in third gear which could be done only in 
second or first gear with steel wheel 
equipment. The tires made possible a 
greater diversity of work. 





New York State College 
of Agriculture 


Summer plowing — Tractor on steel 
wheels pulled 1,450 pounds working pull 
compared with 1,740 on tires. Summer 
horrowing—working pull 1,270 compared 
with 1,493 on tires. Plowing, two 14” 
plows, 1,225 pounds working pull on steel 
lugs compored with 1,550 on tires. The 
wheels were properly weighted with two 
or three 150 pound weights. 


Purdue University 
(State Agricultural School of Ind.) 

Plowing »0d—time saved by using tire 
equipment 13.9%, increase in drawbar 
pull 21%. Cultivating—tue! saved 20%. 
Plowing—tuel saved 14.3%, increase in 
drawbar horsepower 15.7%. A tractor 
on steel wheels pulled an 18° plow at o 
depth of only 6” to 6%" while the some 
plow equipped with these new tues could 
plow from 7" to Ti”. 


University of Nebraska 


Average time saved by using tire 
equipment for 7 varied operations, 
13.1%; average fuel saved 17.9%. 
Time saved in drilling wheat 36.3%, 
fuel saved 25.2%. Other operations 
were cultivating corm, combining 
wheat, binding oats, picking com, plowing 
and mowing hay. A saving was effected 
in sweeping alfolfa and prairie hay. The 
nding qualities were much better. Tractor 
handled better. 











KID 
BROTHER 


A story to delight the 


hearts of those who like 


swift action and fair play 


By S. SEIFERT 


Illustration by E. Boecher 


& meanest man I ever did 


know,” said a mild voice on Clive 
Smith’s left, ‘‘run a bathing pavilion 
at Seabright, New Jersey. Maybe 
you know the place—on the Dela- 
ware Bay, but in Jersey. Yes, in Jer- 
sey, all right.” 

Clive Smith shifted his weight im- 
patiently. That was the dickens of 
single seats. You were almost sure to 
draw a bad neighbor on one side or 
the other; and he certainly had 
drawn a talkative one tonight. 

Smith dimly remembered feeling 
someone slip in there just before the 
fighters had stepped over the ropes, 
and now he found himself frowning 
down on an undersized shrimp who 
didn’t look to have nerve enough to 
chop off a chicken’s head. His collar 
stood out around a thin, corded neck. 
His coat hung in folds over thin 
arms and over narrow curved should- 
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ers and hollow chest. Heavy-lensed 
spectacles protruded over his eyes. 
His age was indeterminate, because 
in the darkness of the arena, con- 
trasted with the brightness of the 
ring, it couldn’t be told whether his 
hair was tow-colored or white. 

Smith grew more impatient than 
ever. There was something about 
little fellows like this Gne that made 
his own bigness and’ prosperity un- 
comfortable. Such people were al- 
ways being stepped on by somebody. 
This chap was probably beginning a 
hard luck tale, and Smith didn’t 
want to hear it. He’d come out for 
an evening of sport and he wouldn’t 
have it spoiled by a kibitzer. This 
fight looked promising. 

There was a good deal of feeling 
among the fans. The national cham- 
pion, Gus Manne, had never been 
wholly popular with the sporting 








world, tho he was a real fighter. Big, 
Juggernaut type, with a barrel-chest 
and the knotty arms of a freight 
hustler—as much of a trade as he 
had ever claimed. “‘Stevedore Gus,” 
the fight writers dubbed him. Rather 
ponderous legs, Smith thought, tho 
no doubt years of expert training 
had done much for his footwork and 
taught him boxing, too. Smith had 
never liked the man by reputation 
and he liked him much less on sight. 
Particularly he felt instant aversion 
to those pig eyes: little, shifty eyes 
ina big face. Yet he’d followed pré 
fessional sports long enough to learn 
that a strong personal prejudic« 
doesn’t effect ability in the least. 


WHEN Manne’s challenger en- 
tered the ring, Smith felt a twinge of 
dismay. A clean cut, likely looking 
boy who, Smith ‘heard, objected t: 





ae weed 




















In the interval before the second 
round, tension made its appear- 
ance among the fans. Smith was 
feeling an anticipatory glow 
when that little rat beside him 
began his cursed squealing 


him began his squealing about 
some guy who'd run a bathing 
paviliononce upon a time down 
at Seabright, New Jersey. 

ge don’t know how things 
are nowadays,” he continued, 
as if Smith were interested, 




















































his ring name of “‘Roundhouse Pat,” 
preferring plain Pat Conway to any 
ballyhoo from the publicity hounds. 
He had worked in machine shops out 
n the sticks somewhere and first at- 
tracted attention in St. Louis. 


NEVER, Smith decided, had he 
en a lad who gave more promise. 
His body was beautiful, tapering 
cleanly, from broad shoulders to 
‘nder, springy ankles. His muscles 
moved freely and smoothly under his 
fair skin. His chin was high, his 
mouth smiling, his blue eyes eager 
id only slightly apprehensive. He 
was like a tiger cat just come to his 
aturity, undaunted and untried. 
He had plenty of nerve, too, plenty, 
he wouldn’t have challenged big 
Gus Manne, but Smith ached for 
him. Too young, too good to be 
crushed by that mug in the opposite 


corner. What manager had been fool 
enough to risk breaking him for a few 
hundred dollars early in his career? 

So Smith had thought before the 
bell and now, with the first round 
gone, his judgment stood confirmed. 
Pat Conway’s mouth was not so 
smiley. The eagerness in his eyes had 
been replaced by a harder stare. Gus 
was not going to take him in one 
gulp. If he didn’t allow himself to be 
pulped in the clinches, he might last 
eight rounds. There had been mo- 
ments in the first when he’d given 
a darned good imitation of lightning 
playing around Manne’s head. Pret- 
ty, the way he stepped, but his fenc- 
ing jobs hadn’t left a single bruise. 


NEVERTHELESS, tension had 
made its appearance; and Smith was 
feeling a warm, anticipatory glow 


within when that little rat beside 


““‘but when I was a kid, a Dela- 
ware River steamer excursion 
was a great thing. There uséd 
to be a boat called The Johnny 
Warner, used to make regular 
trips of a Sunday between 
Philadelphia and this place 
called Seabright, where there 
was a bathing beach. I don’t 
know if that boat still runs. If 
it does anybody can tell you 
about it. The Johnny Warner. 
We thought it was great; and 
to take a trip on it well, sir, 
we'd save and scrimp all year 
just to get to do that 4s 


A BELL cut off the stupid 
reminiscence. The second 
round was pretty much a repe- 
tition of the first. The younger 
man’s catlike agility was amaz- 
ing. When one of Manne’s 
blows threatened to crash into 
his cheek or jaw, it glanced off 
at the last split second. Pat 
Conway, on his part, got in a 
couple of pretty thrusts, tho 
still they made no scratch on 
the granite of his opponent. 
Yeah, this was going to be a 
fight—may be! 

“But I never did get to goon 
that boat The Fohnny War- 
ner,” the pest took up his tale im- 
mediately after the gong, “until I 
was thirteen years old.” 

Smith sighed, but the narrator 
didn’t seem to take notice. 

“We were real pr yor,” he explained. 
“Then, when I was thirteen I got me 
a job. I earned three dollrrs a week 
and of that my folks let me keep out 
twenty-five cents for spending 
money. Well, sir, I saved up all sum- 
mer to get enough to take me and 
my kid brother—he was three years 
than me—on one of them 
swell excursions; and finally the 
great day came along 

‘“*There they go!”’ 

At the opening of round three, 
young Pat pasted down Manne’s 
left eye and the fans stopped yowl- 
ing about his fancy boxing for a mo- 
nent. But he still didn’t follow his 
openings and [ Continued on page 70 
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Rustle! 


Beef and dairy herds produce 


at lower cost on good pastures 


By Irvin J. Mathews 


HEN properly managed, good 
pasture greatly reduces the cost of 
producing milk and meat. Further- 
more, a shift to grass is apparently a 
practical method by which our high- 
ly geared production machinery can 
be slowed down. How three Indiana 
farmers reduced their production 
costs by practical grassland farming 
should be of unusual interest this 
spring to most Middlewest farmers. 

Twenty-five years ago E. E. Hurt, 
of Morgan County, started to im- 
prove his bluegrass pastures. Now 
their carrying capacity is approxi- 
mately two beef steers for every acre. 
From numerous tests conducted on 
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his own farm, he has learned that 
superphosphate produces very 
marked results in the way of more 
clover and more grass. The estab- 
lished practice employed on this 
farm is the application of superphos- 
phate every two years, generally in 
the winter or spring. It is drilled at 
the rate of 250 pounds of 20 percent 
superphosphate per acre. The drill is 
set so that the disks will cut the sod 
a little to give the seed a chance. 
The condition of manure when 
applied to Hurt’s pastures seems to 
make little difference. Whether well- 
rotted or fresh, it gives good results. 
“We have tried a number of differ- 
ent combinations of seed,” Hurt ex- 
plained, “but stick to alsike clover 
because we have found that it will 
tolerate more acid in the soil than 
the others. Alsike improves the blue- 


grass by increasing the yield; pro- 
vides a better balanced ration; and 
by storing nitrogen in the soil, makes 
the bluegrass more thrifty.” 

For beef making purposes Hurt 
asserts that he can cut the grain ra- 
tion in two for feeders on pasture 
and produce beef just as rapidly and 
of just as good quality as from ani- 
mals on full feed in the yards. 

J. R. Webster, of Marshall County, 
maintains an annual production of 
420 pounds of butterfat per cow per 
year on a 30-cow herd by the gen 
erous use of pastures of all kinds. 
Last year he used 7 acres of rye, 15 
acres of sudan grass, and some sweet 
clover. He makes a practice of re 
moving his cows from rye pasture at 
least two hours before milking tim: 
in order to avoid any possible taint 
in the milk [ Continued on page 62 
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Farming Under the 


° one night a year ago, we 
stood on the station platform at 
Slavyanskaya, a village in the Kuban 
district of the North Caucasus, not 
far from the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea. 

As we strove to uncramp our 
bones after a cold and cheerless ride 
on a Russian third-class coach, we 
were startled by a shouted “Give 
way!” and before we could obey we 
were brusquely shoved aside. Then 
there passed before us one of the 
grimmest and most dejected pro- 
cessions we have ever witnessed. 

First came a uniformed trooper of 
the Gay-Pay-Oo, rifle in hand, and 
behind him two peasant irregulars, 
each bearing a squirrel gun. There 
followed some thirty shuffling men 
and women, with backs bent under 
sacks containing their few posses- 
ions, the chill, slushy snow clutch- 
ing at their weary feet. Beside them 
and behind them walked another 
half-dozen riflemen. 

Farther up the track, as we 
watched, they were loaded into a 


prison car to the staccato orders of 


+} 


their guards. Somewhere a 
girl wailed, “Grandma.” 

We were witnessing an episode in 

of the most dramatic social 

uggles in history, the fight of the 

B isheviks, backed mainly by the 


little 


tactory-worker class, to wrest con- 
trol of agriculture from individual 
peasants and to establish it upon a 
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sheviks 


By William Stoneman 


Moscow Correspondent, Chicago Daily News 


socialistic basis, under the absolute 
and supreme control of the state. 

To understand this social struggle 
which has been going on since early 
1929 with unrelenting fury, one 
must glance for a moment at the 
post-revolutionary background of 
Russian agriculture. 

At the time of the Kerensky revo- 
lution in February 1917 and during 
the course of the following summer 
the land-starved Russian peasantry 
realized the dream of generations by 
seizing the estates of the bitterly 
hated landlords and appropriating 
the land to themselves. Then, fol- 
lowing the October revolution came 
the Soviet Land Law which declared 
all land the property of the state, to 
be held by the peasantry only on the 
basis of its labor. The purchase or 
sale of property was forbidden and 
the amount of land received by any 
family was determined according to 
the number of its members. The 


Russian peasantry traditionally lives 
in villages, rather than in isolated 
farms as is the case in the United 
States, and the land belonging to 
any one village, under the Soviet 
Land Law, was periodically redis- 
tributed among the inhabitants. 
Often one family would find itself 
in possession, not of one compact 
piece of land, but of several small 
strips so thoroly isolated from one 
another that much time, effort, and 
money were lost in working the fields. 

The period of the Civil War was 
an evil one for the peasantry in gen- 
eral. Produce was “‘requisitioned’’— 
confiscated by roving bands of 
troops and by government agents, 
sent out to secure provender for the 
cities. By the winter of 1920-21 the 
peasants of many districts were re- 
sisting these requisitions with armed 
force and in other districts had either 
refused to produce more than their 
bare needs or had hidden grain and 
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other produce from the keen eyes of the raide: 

In March 1921 the Tenth Communist Party 
Congress, upon the suggestion of Lenin, decided 
to substitute a system of taxation for the previ: 
method of requisitioning the peasants’ grain, and 
free sale of surplus products was made legal. It was 
pure bad luck that this innovation was followed by 
a fearful drought which brought the entire coun- 
try to its knees with famine the following wint 

The period between 1921 and 1928 was mark 
by comparative quiet on the agricultural front a1 
simultaneously by a serious decline in agricultu 
production compared to pre-war times. The ch 
reasons for this decline were the dissolution of t 
large and productive pre-war estates, the pore 
redistribution of the village lands which elimina: 
practically all incentive for improvement of the 
soil, and finally the incessant campaign again 
the “‘kulaki” or better-to-do farmers, which d 
couraged the more ambitious peasants from ; 
ing too much incentive. 

The present storm had its beginnings as early 
1925 when the peasant began to discover that he 
could not buy much in return for the rubles which 
he received for his grain and other produce. In 
1927 when a war scare spread thru the country- 
side, the peasants definitely refused in many cases 
to part with foodstuffs in return for agro © 














Dictator Stalin (above, left) enjoys a chat 
with the novelist Gorky. Stalinchampioned 
the factory-worker class in their fight for 


command of farmers and agriculture. The Soviet money. By the spring of 1928 the govern- 
world wonders what his next move will be ment had gone back to the business of grait 
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A collective farm. Here com- 

mon farm buildings and farm 

equipment are compulsory Geed mochiaits 
hold key positions 
in communistic life 


The products of their 
harvest must be given ——EEEEE 

o ot PHOTOGRAPHS BY: MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE; 
to their community i EWING GALLOWAY; INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
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requisitioning, and in 1929 government agents 
| literally ““cleaned house” thruout the countryside. 
The war between the capitalistic peasantry and 
: socialistic government was definitely in progress. 
The idea of the collective farm was not a new 
. one altho by 1928 only two percent of the 26 
i million peasant households in the Soviet Union 
: belonged to such co-operative groups. By the fall 
‘ of 1928, however, Joseph Stalin persuaded the 
. Communist Party that the collective farm must 
become the rule rather than the exception; that 
| Socialist industry and government could not exist 
; safely as long as only a straggling few of those 26 
: million peasant families thruout Russia were lead- 
: ing a purely socialistic existence. 
Stalin had both materialistic and idealistic argu- 
. ments aplenty to support his plan for wholesale ' : 
; collectivization of the countryside. The more The revolution of 191% ushered Un | 
. practical 2 ag pe reg that each village com- | 
; munity might be made more prosperous were its 
lands pooled together into one ie farm, allowing wholesale bloodshed that destroyed 
: the use of modern agricultural machinery. 
" From the Communist point of view it was also the imperialistic eagle, emblem of old 
evident that the peasantry, when organized into 
: compact groups, could be more easily controlled 7 
, and more easily made to deliver its grain and other Russia, and granted power to the 
" edibles than was possible under the individualistic | 
‘ system traditional to many generations. sickles and hammers of the SoViets 
2 There was no law compelling all peasants to pool 
' their property into these collective farms and ac- 
' 
: cording to the original plan, the process of col- 


lectivization was to proceed slowly, in proportion 
to the government’s ability to supply farm ma- 
chinery to the new units. That sober plan was up- 
set when the ruthless grain requisitions of the late 
summer and autumn of 1929 together with the 
decision to “liquidate” the “kulak” as a class 
upset these rational plans and sent the peasants 
scooting into the collective farms like people run- 
ning from a zeppelin raid. Between the summer of 
1929 and the spring of 1930, the number of col- 
lectivized peasant households jumped from four 
percent to $7 percent. As a result of this sudden 
“leap for the bandwagon” the supply of available 
machinery was by no means able to compensate 
; for the loss of the able “kulak”’ class and the de- 
crease in individual initiative. By the spring of 
1930 the collective farm movement found itself 

a confused tangle. 

[he “liquidation” of the “kulaki” as carried 
out by the Gay-Pay-Oo in the winter of 1929-30 
was one of the most ruthless processes in the 
4 annals of Russian history. No one will ever know 
‘ how many families were deprived of their property 
and sent off to exile in that bitter winter, altho 















a . ; : : 
one highly responsible and impartial observer, on 
the basis of personal investigation, places the 
i hgure at one million families. 
: By March Stalin and the other party leaders Toward the sickle and hammer, symbol of the new 
realized that they had gone too far, and decided Soviet Union, look farmers, townspeople, and 
make a few changes. [Continued on page 22 soldiers for the success of their second Five Year Plan 
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Hoary Cress, Lepidium draba, show- Puncture Vine, Tribulus terrestris, Russian Knapweed, Centaurea picris, 
ing plant at one-third natural size is a radiating, prostrate plant Pallas. Young plant in background 


Leafy Spurge, Euphorbia virgata, Field Bindweed, Convolvulus ar- Perennial Sow Thistle, Sonchus ar- 
grows from a large, horizontal root vensis, is ruining many good farms vensis, advances 30 miles a year 


Johnson Grass, Andropogon hale- Canada Thistle, Cirsium arvense, needs Quack Grass, agropyron repens, is 
pense, creeps north after mild winters very little description in the Cornbelt well known east of the Missouri river 
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and How to Handle Them 


This year's idle acres afford 
time to kill these costly pests 


By J. W. Zahnley and F. E. Charles 


Kansas State College 


May good farmers shelter 


thieves on their farms and never give 
the matter a thought. Yet in thou- 
sands of cases, these racketeer- 
thieves plunder the farmers’ goods 
to the tune of over two hundred dol- 
lars per farm each year! 
“Impossible!” Not at all. For the 
‘racketeers” about which we are 
thinking are the weeds which to 
many hurried farmers seem hardly 
worth notice, especially when there’s 
other work to be done. That is, 
there’s work until the farmer finds 
the bank refusing credit, buyers 
avoiding his farm.like the plague, or, 
as has happened, his land ruined en- 


tirely by a crawling green army of 


vutlaw plant growth. 

If these statements seem sensa- 
tional, the facts are more so: America 
pays an annual weed tax of $3,000,- 

000, which is twelve times our 
losses from animal diseases. In- 
diana’s average annual weed tax has 
been estimated at $210 per farm. 
The comparable figure for Wisconsin 

is $244! Nebraska reports an an- 
nual loss of $34,214,000. Thirty-four 
illion of hard-earned farm dollars 
‘t in one state ... and still weeds 
are thought unimportant! 
Fp 4 most of these creeping 
ders that kill by strangulation can 
killed in turn by good farming 
thods, by the ounce of prevention 
hat’s worth a pound of cure. Others, 
noving across country at the rate of 
2 0 toa miles a year, may be checked 
by group ‘efforts under skilled 
nd untiring leadership. 
Just as when human outlaws are 
\ the loose, it is important to know 
a tew facts about the appearance and 
vast records of weeds so that they 
nay be recognized and extermi- 
ited. The following paragraphs 
give a good working knowledge of 
most dangerous varieties and 
'w to conquer them quickly. Here 

: the worst offenders: 

Hoary Cress (Lepidium draba), 

o known as perennial pepper 

, has spread extensively into 
he ee belt from Colorado. It is 
called one of the worst weeds in 


———- ~~ =e 


es 


es 


ae (IO 


Iowa, where entire fields are over- 
run. Slowly but surely it is gaining 
ground in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. The plant is 
an erect perennial usually about a 
foot to 18 inches high, bearing a pro- 
fusion of branches near the top on 
which large numbers of small white 
showy flowers grow. The leaves are 
1% to 3 inches long and from one- 
fourth to one-half as wide as long, 
with blunt ends, and somewhat 
toothed along the edges. The root 
system reaches a depth of several 
feet and has extensive lateral 
branches from which the new plants 
arise. The plants start early in the 


spring, will bloom before the end of 


April, and produce ripe seed before 
June in the latitude of central Kan- 
sas. After seed is borne, new plants 
spring from the roots, producing a 
strong leafy growth more or less flat 
on the ground. 

Intensive fallow is the surest and 
most economical method of eradicat- 
ing large areas of the weed. Cultiva- 
tion of the entire surface on an aver- 
age of once every week or 10 days 
thru the growing season is effective. 
It must be done a second season 
until June, when the land can be 
sowed to sorghums, millet, or other 
rank feed crops. Cultivation should 
be done with an implement which 
will cut off all plants two to four inch- 
es below the surface of the ground. 


SMALL patches may be more eco- 
nomically eradicated with sodium 
chlorate spray. Hoary cress is re- 
sistant to the effect of chemicals, 
the Minnesota station reports, and 
four or more applications of as much 
as 10 pounds of chlorate to the 
square rod are often necessary. The 
first application should be made 
when plants come into bloom and 
the treatment repeated as the new 
growth returns. A final application 


should be made about the time of 


the first frost if live plants are left. 

Puncture Vine (Tribulus terres- 
tris) is known also as Mexican sand- 
bur, ground bur nut, Caltrop, and 
puncture plar.. This troublesome 


annual weed is a newcomer to the 
grain belt from the dry Southwest 
and has gained a foothold in Kansas 
and Nebraska. It is a prostrate plant 
with branches extending in all di- 
rections along the ground. aoe 
branches grow to a length of 2 to 5 
feet and quickly rebranch atl a 
single plant may completely cover a 
total area of 1 to 3 square yards. 


THE leaves are small, compound, 
with.§ to 8 pairs of small leaflets 
about one-half inch long. In the axils 
of the leaves are borne small yellow 
flowers about one-half inch across. 
Seed is borne in spiny fruits, a little 
larger than the common sandbur. 
The spines are usually not more than 
one-fourth inch long but are so hard 
when dry that they will puncture 
thin auto tires. Since it is an annual, 
preventing the weed from seeding 
seems the logical method of control, 
but the seed may lie in the ground 
several years, and fields must be 
watched carefully for signs of its re- 
—— and action taken soon. 
USSIAN KNAPWEED (Centaurea 
picris), a relatively new weed, has 
spread widely in the West and has 
recently been found creeping into 
the corn sections of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. It spreads by roots and seed, 
grows to a height of 15 to 30 inches, 
and branches abundantly. Leaves on 
the upright stems are small, ranging 
from 1 to 2 inches long and one- 
eighth to three-eights of an inch in 
width, grayish green in color. On 
new shoots the leaves are 3 to 4 
inches long and often an inch wide, 
forming a rosette at the surface of 
the ground. In this condition the 
plant stores food so that later the 
upright stem develops rapidly. Its 
flowers, resembling those of the 
bachelor’s button, are about three- 
fourths of an inch across, are an at- 
tractive reddish violet in color, and 
emit a delicate, pleasant fragrance. 
The roots are woody, torturous, 
and almost black. About as large as 
a lead pencil on the old plants, they 
extend downward to a depth of sev- 
eral feet and [ Continued on page 63 
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SQUIBS FROM A 


HIS is still tree planting time in 


some sections. The only way we can 
maintain or increase the trees on 
most farms is by doing a little for- 
estry each year. Maybe it means 
planting only one or two trees this 
year, but that is starting in the right 
way. We are cutting down old trees 
on most of our places faster than we 
are planting them. If we hold up re- 
placement until we can do it all at 
once, we will have a barren period 
to endure. We, who have always en- 
joyed our trees, have not felt the 
urge that our fathers felt when they 
moved out onto these prairies. How 
anxious they were to have trees 
growing around them! By hard work 
and real sacrifice they established our 
groves and orchards. Because we are 
blessed by their efforts, we do not feel 
the necessity to plant. But we must 
remember that trees are not perpetu- 
al. Unless we, too, do some planting, 
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FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


nothing will ever replace our fathers’ 
trees which have long sheltered us. 


© I have always felt that corn plant- 
ing was one of the most satisfying 
jobs on the farm. Oh, I know all the 
possibilities for discouragement! | 
have planted in dust storms when it 
became impossible to follow the 
rows. I have planted in the mud 
when the shoes plugged up and my 
wheels picked up the seed. I have 
planted in such cloddy ground that 
I could not see the mark and found 
myself over on the rows just planted. 
But in the main I have enjoyed glo- 
rious weather with other conditions 


satisfactory for work. A touch of 


coolness in the air melting as the sun 
gets higher; a company of friendly 
blackbirds following up to see that 
no bug was exposed and escaped; a 
clump of wild plums in the fence row 
in bloom and filling the air with fra- 


This Year 


lll plant 


By George W. Godfrey 


grance; and across all the land a 
shimmer of heat waves—this is th 
setting for a good day’s planting 
Then there is the joy of a team that 
steps up together and goes straight 
I have used horses whose chief am- 
bition seemed to be a disagreement 
with their mate as to where they 
were going. A team that knows how 
to express in action the meaning of 
the word “cooperation” is a joy 
supreme to its driver. When the sun 
slips over in the west and you can 
see the accomplishments of the day 
in row after row across the field, and 
you look back across those smooth 
planted acres, knowing it is a job 
well done, you have as satisfied a 
feeling as can come to any worker. 
You know that in spite of all its dif- 
ficulties there is also satisfaction and 
joy in farming. 


© Out of this year’s attempt at pro 
duction control there is a growing 
interest in a plan for better use of 
the land, and greater wisdem on th 
part of those who work with it. Un- 
suspecting, farm-minded folk 
should not be misled into investing 
their savings in land that never 
could make good crops. Such an in- 
vestment may cramp thelives of both 
the investors and their children, and 
when the hopelessness of such a sit- 
uation is revealed, tragedy stalks 
abroad. Then, too, the wise use of 
even the best [| Continued on page 5¢ 
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Flere is the famous 


FARMALL FAMILY 











Qualified to Provide 
Any Farm with 
Economical Power 

Many good things 


come in threes, and among 
the very best from the farm 
point of view is FARMALL 

ower—in THREE sizes. 











® GRAIN The 1934 binder 


is pronounced, 
by the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, as 70 per cent 
better in design and quality than 
the great majority of binders now 
in use. McCormick-Deering pro- 
vides you with modern 





Farmall 20 


power demands. 


F-12 tractor are saving 
over $2 per work day on 
the average as compared 
with the use of 5 horses. 
Pneumatic tires can now 
be had special on all 
McCormick-Deering trac- 
tors. 





horse and tractor binders 
of 6, 7, and 8 ft. cut; har- 
vester-threshers 8, 10, 12, 
and 16 ft. cut; and qual- 
ity twine guaranted for 
length, strength, and 
weight. Depend on the 
McCormick- Deering 
dealer for security and 
economy at harvest time. 
He can help you get the 
most out of your crops 
under all conditions. 





The view directly above 
shows Carl Schoger, of 
Plainfield, Ill., in the 
field with his two boys 
and a McCormick-Deer- 
ing No. 20 Harvester- 
Thresher. Mr. Schoger 
wrote us this letter: <> 





















nam working 260 acres of 
with my Farmall, and no 
Orses on the place for four 
dears, My Farmall and Inte 
national truck do it all. Bes va 
I threshed 460 acres of whe "y 
oats, barley, buckwheat pe 
clover, timothy, and Soy “Sa 


, nothing, 
ned) CARL SCHOGER.” 
Plainfield, Ill, 


(Sig 


At Left: The cultivating scene 
here shows the popular new Farm- 
all 12 which is in great demand 
this spring. It plants and cultivates 
20 to 30 acres a day. In plowing, it 
pulls one 16-in. or two 10-in bot- 
toms. Records made on corn belt 
farms show that farmers using the 


Farmall 12 Here they all are: F-12, F-20, 


and F-30—each of them 


@ C Oo R N Right now in May the 
American farmers face ready not only to plow but 


one of the year’s biggest jobs—corn planting to plant cultivate. run belt 
and corn and cotton cultivating. The Farm- —s ° 
all 20 easily plants 45 acres per day. With a machines, and handle all 
4-row cultivator attached, it will cultivate ra . “ 
from 50 to 60 acres a day. The big Farmall row-crop and general pur 
30 is the 3-plow size, for heavier pose power needs. 































This new No. 7 Enclosed- 
Gear Mower made a great 
hit last year. View at the 
left shows the oil-tight 
gear case with the entire 
driving mechanism run- 
ning silently in oil. The 
scene above shows the 
McCormick-Deering 








Farmall tractor cutting a 
14-ft. swath with 7-ft. trac- 
tor mower and the new 
7-ft. enclosed-gear trailer 
mower. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA cy, -cc0, ininois 


(Incorporated) 


é M AY Speed and good work result when 


McCormick-Deering equipment takes 
over the haying job. Our hay tools include the new No. 7 
Enclosed-Gear Mower, tractor mowers, self-dump rakes, 
tedders, side-rakes and tedders, loaders, sweep-rakes, stack- 
ers, and presses. These, plus Farmall power, give you 
every advantage at haying time. 













@ CREAM 2%. 


new and exclusive improvement 
in cream separators—Stain/ess 
Steel Discs with Electrically 
Welded Stainless Steel Spacers 
—found only in McCormick- 
Deering Cream Separators. 






The McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer is always at 
your service. Rely on 
him for advice about 
new machines for any 
farming operation. 
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Cooperative Yards 


Boost Prices 


By Frank M. Chase 


ae concentration yards of the 
Vermilion County Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, at Danville, Il- 
linois, opened for business late in 
October, 1930. On the day they 
opened, local buyers raised their 
prices to a point where they were 
paying I$ to 20 cents a hundred 
pounds nearer the Indianapolis mar- 
ket for livestock. 

Previously these buyers had been 


operating on an average margin of 


about 65 cents a hundred pounds. 
Sometimes there was a spread of as 
much as $1.50. Now the margin is 
but 30 to 35 cents per hundred 
pounds. Due to this general effect on 
livestock prices, coupled with the 


better prices the association itself 


obtains, County Agent Otis Kercher 
estimates that the association is 
bringing the farmers of the county 
$50,000 a year more than they might 
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otherwise receive. The association 
has been able to pay better prices 
because it works primarily for the 
farmers and gives better service than 
they can obtain elsewhere. 

The work of the organization be- 
gins with getting its daily market in- 
formation. This comes by radio. At 
nine each morning the price quota- 
tions and other news sie all the 
principal markets east of the Missis- 
sippi are received from Cincinnati. 
Immediately following is a report 
from Chicago, while at 12:45 there is 
later information from this source. 


BETWEEN Chicago and Cleve- 
land,” Harold A. Davis, acting 
manager of the association, ex- 
plained, “‘there is a freight differen- 
tial of 35 cents a hundredweight. Be- 
tween Chicago and the other eastern 
markets this amounts to about 60 


Left: A view of the Vermilion Associa- 
tion's building. Below, H. A. Davis, act- 
ing manager, superintends unloading 


cents. Thus the prices at these east- 
ern markets must be at least 60 cent 
higher in order to be attractive. 
Usually they are, and this account: 
for the fact that the bulk of our mar. 
ketable hogs go directly to the east.’ 
As soon as the manager know 
what livestock he will have to shi 
out in the evening he telephone: 
those packing firms whose location: 
and preferences seem to offer th« 
best market, and arranges a sale. In 
this the manager’s experience and 
knowledge of the markets counts for 
a great deal. He knows, for example, 
that only three or four companies 
are interested in hogs weighing from 
250 to 350 pounds, and that certain 
packers want hogs of different 
weights at different seasons. 
No livestock is shipped until it is 
sold at a price definitely agreed up- 
n. The buyer also pays the freight 
and accepts the Danville weights 
and grades. Shipments are made 
every day in the week, except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Settlement 
with the producer is made on the 
third day after the livestock is de- 
livered to the yards. If he is in im- 
mediate need of the money, how- 
ever, he may readily obtain an ad- 
vance payment up to a full 75 per- 
cent of the value of his animals. 


Opp lots of only a few head con- 
stitute a large part of the cattle busi- 
ness. These are sold locally. With 
three packing plants, Danville af. 
fords a market for such stock that is 
as good as any. The carlots of cattle 
go to the terminal markets, where 
they command the higher prices. 
At year’s end, each member of the 
marketing association receives a pat- 
ronage dividend of two cents a hun- 
dred for all the livestock he has sold 
thru it. Members of the farm bureau 
who sell thru the association also re- 
ceive a two-cent refund. Patrons 
who belong to both organizations re- 
ceive both refunds, or four cents a 
hundred. Membership in the asso- 
ciation is obtained simply by signing 
an agreement to use the privilege in 
selling all marketable livestock. 
Except in the case of carlots, the 
association deducts 15 cents a hun- 
dredweight from all sales as a com- 
mission charge. For carlots the 
charge is 10 cents. The money so 
raised is used for the patronage di- 
vidends, insurance and managerial 
expense. Theoretically, seven of 
each 15 cents are used for the ex- 
penses of management, while three 
go for insurance and five for the div- 
idends and growing reserve fund. 
In addition { Continued on page 60 
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ARD, fast work for months now — raising, 
harvesting and marketing crops, fattening and 
hauling livestock. 


Times when a man will wish for twenty hands and 
the ability to be in six places at once. 


You need the help and comfort of Goodyear Tires 
under your wheels these days. 


In the field and on the road they have the powerful 
traction that speeds up work and eats up distance. 


They carry their gripping traction where it belongs 
—in the center of their long-wearing, grit-resisting tread. 
Against 14 sets of the best known other makes of tires, 
8,400 tests proved the Goodyear All-Weather tread 
the safest and most powerful gripping of all. 


Their husky bodies are built with extra-elastic 
Supertwist Cord —flex-resisting and heat-resisting for 
long, fast running. 


Put new Goodyears on your car, your truck, your 
farm implements now. You will save yourself trouble, 
make yourself money. 


ALL-WERATHER 
TRUCK 





ALL« WEATHER 


They will hit up the pace with you 
And Never Let You Down 











With Goodyear Farm Implement 
Tires you can pull a plow, cultivator 
or disc barrow all day in “high” 








For farm power transmission, the 
Goodyear Klingtite Belt is always and 


everywhere the best help on the farm 














PATHFINDER 


_ MORE PEOPLE RIDE 
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Farming Under the Bolsheviks 


It was announced that no peasant should 
be compelled to enter a collective farm, 
that the violent closing of village 
churches must cease, and that the purely 
communistic form of collective farm, in 
which all property was pooled, should 
preferably give way to the “artel’’ in 
which members may retain their own 
houses, small farm animals, and gardens. 
In the spring and summer of 193¢ the 
fight against the “Kulaks” continued 
with unabated fury while all available 
pieces of machinery, including thousands 
of Fordson tractors, were marshalled for 
Russia’s first “‘mechanized crop.” By 
mid-summer it was becoming apparent 
that the 1930 grain crop was going to be 
a bumper, and so it was: 83,540,000 tons 
against 80,100,000 in 1913. “‘Collectivi- 
zation” had won its first major victory 
and many of the peasants seemed to 
realize it and to submit. 
Relaxation of the drive for collectivi- 
zation in the spring of 1930 had reduced 
the number of collectivized families 
from 57 percent to about 25 percent of 
the total. By May 1, 1931 almost 50 
percent of all peasant households were 
back in the fold of socialized agriculture, 
the bumper crop having once more en- 
couraged the promoters of collectivism. 
The ‘‘war in the villages” gathered new 
force. It has been going on steadily since. 


In THE winter of 1931-32 there was 
trouble in the Ukraine when the pé@as- 
antry, newly inducted into the collective 
farms, in many cases were left without 
sufficient grain to satisfy their own needs 
over the winter. Resulting discontent 
again brought the Gay-Pay-Oo into 
action, with the subsequent exiling of 
countless families and loud shouts of 
“Kulak Sabotage” from the govern- 
ment. It was evident to everyone at this 
time that the government was taking 
everything that it could get from the 
collectivized peasants in many districts 
and giving them very little in return. 

In the autumn of 1932-33 the trouble 
centered in the North Caucasus where 
the peasants, tired of ceaseless grain 
requisitions and of life in general, refused 
to harvest the very scanty crop which 
stood in the fields. Local administrative 
officials who had promised the central 
authorities to deliver a certain quantity 
of grain went into the district, exiled 
whole villages full of “‘saboteurs,” and 
gathered up whatever grain was to be 
found. Many families which we visited 
in this district had been left without any 
grain whatsoever to carry them over the 
winter and spring months, One tiny vil- 
lage had been raided five times in three 
days. Wherever we went, grain was to 
be seen rotting in the fields. 

The principal reason for dissatisfac- 
tion with the collective movement was 
the indiscriminate and ruthless manner 
in which local officials had requisitioned 
grain, often regardless of the regulations 
which dictated that only a certain tax 
should be collected in proportion to the 
amount grown. In 1931 this dissatisfac- 
tion, coupled with unfavorable weather, 
had reduced the grain crop to 69,480,000 
tons, in 1932 it was a bare 69,870,0c00— 
according to recently released (and very 
significant) government figures. 
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In January of last year the govern- 
ment moved to straighten out the situa- 
tion by decreeing a fixed “‘tax in kind” 
on every acre under cultivation, the 
amount varying according to the esti- 
mated fertility of the soil in each dis- 
trict. The idea, as in the case of Lenin’s 
similar measure back in 1921, was to 
stimulate production by assuring the 
peasant that he would not be forced to 
surrender more than a definite amount, 
the rest being his to sell on the market. 


Tuts measure came too late to prevent 
widespread famine in many districts 
during the spring and early summer of 
1933. But the new incentive to produc- 
tion, coupled with the realization on the 
part of the peasantry that it must pro- 
duce or starve, brought results in the fall 
of 1933 when the government happily re- 
ported the biggest grain crop in history: 
89,800,000 tons, 

There were other factors in producing 
a big crop in 1933: First, of course, fav- 
orable weather; second, ‘the presence in 
the fields of 204,000 tractors, compared 
with only 34,900 in 1929; finally the 
presence in the villages of 23,000 Com- 
munists whose duty 
the peasants worked and, at the end of 
the harvest season, delivered to the gov- 
ernment everything which they were ex- 
pected to deliver. 

The key to the whole system at the 
present moment is the so-called ‘“‘ma- 
chine-tractor” station. Here are cen- 
tered the machines used by the sur- 
rounding farms, and mechanics to repair 
them. Here, too, are the new “‘political 
sections” consisting of tried and true 
Communists who serve in the capacity 
of educators, supervisors, and when need 
be, disciplin: irians of the peasantry. 
These ‘ ‘political sections” are the nerve- 
ends of the Bolshevik government in its 
dealings with the peasantry. The 13,000 
members today are entrusted with keep- 
ing in touch with no less than 224,500 
collective farms, including 15,200,000 
peasant households. 

Collectivization has now grown gradu- 
ally until 65 percent of all peasant house- 
holds are included and it embraces 73.9 
percent of all the Soviet grain lands. 
Another 10.6 percent of the grain lands 
are included in the state farms, or 
Sovkhozes, which are run by the state 
and upon which people work for wages 
instead of on the share-system. It is now 
planned that all agriculture may be ef- 
fectively soctalized by the end of the 
second Five Year Plan, in 1937. 


\ 


it was to see that 


[ Continued from page 15 


“And what,” you will immediately 
ask, “‘do all of these figures mean to th 
peasant himself? Has the material con 
dition of the peasant improv ed as a re 
sult of these changes? 

While one must make due allowances 
for the natural instinct of people wh« 
live on the soil to complain about every 
thing from the weather to the price of 
corn, the opinion of the Russian peasant 
himself is significant. Frankly we have 
never spoken to a peasant privately 
who has not stated emphatically that he 
preferred the old regime to the new one. 
In the Ukraine, in the North Caucasus, 
in Siberia, on the Volga we have had the 
same reply to our question: “Do you like 
it better now?” 

“Of course not.” 

This is a harsh indictment of the pres 
ent system and of course it does not 
represent the opinion of the younger 
generation who do not remember condi 
tions prior to the revolution. Dazed, de- 
fenseless, naturally not very agile men 
tally, the older Russian peasant has been 
forced to submit to the dictates of city 
folks for whom he has an instinctive dis 
like, and to date has received no ma- 
terial rewards in return for his labor. 


THE younger peasant, educated in the 
Soviet village schools, reared with the 
same respect for Stalin and Lenin which 
his father and grandfather were taught 
to hold for God, imbued with the dream 
of a new and brighter world of machinery 
and big crops, has a different slant on 
the whole situation. His army training, 
in which he is saturated with Red propa- 
ganda, is designed to send him back to 
the village as a strong partisan of the 
present Bolshevik government. 

The durability of this friendly attitude 
toward Moscow, it is true, suffers a 
severe test on such occasions as last 
winter and spring when the younger 
peasant generation, as well as the older, 
suffered a terrific shortage of food in 
those sections which prior to the revolu- 
tion were the most prosperous and well- 
fed in all the Russias. Even the most 
loyal Bolshevik must realize that such 
occasions must not be allowed to occur. 

One of the most frequent complaints 
which we have heard from peasants, in 
addition to the constant complaint 
against the lack of food, has been that 
there is nothing which one may buy for 
the money which he may receive as his 
share of collective farm profits. Certain- 
ly the average collective farm store is 
nothing to make a person appreciate 
the value of Soviet money. Most of 
those which we have visited have not 
boasted so much as a decent pair of 
boots. Such ordinary items~as coffee, 
tea, sugar, buttons, cotton cloth, hair- 
pins, and pocketknives—stock items in 
the meanest American or Western 
European country store—are almost in- 
variably absent from the shelves. 

Having applied the pressure by means 
of administrative measures against 
“saboteurs” and the institution of the 
“political sections,” the government’s 
present task is to stimulate the produc- 
tion of these “‘little things” to such an 
extent that it will be able to furnish 
them in large { Continued on page 69 
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“THEY WORK HARD 
‘CAUSE | TREAT EM 
RIGHT!” 
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“SAME WITH THIS CAR 
JOE, MOBILOIL MAKES 
iT RUN BETTER 


Farmers Know it takes Good Oil to get the Most out of Motors 


Then—parts fit so tightly that the film of oil be- 
tween. them is much thinner. Mobiloil stays tough 
under these conditions—and protects against wear. 


aa FAITAFUL OLD FARM CAR has seen hard 
service—but she still keeps knocking off the miles! 
Mobiloil has kept her engine in top-notch shape. 

It takes good oil to keep any car running right— 
especially those manufactured in the last few years. 
They’re building new motors “‘tighter’’—with closer- 
fitting parts. And this precision engineering in modern 
engines makes them twice as dependent on good oil 
as those in general use five or six years ago. 

That’s why it pays to use Mobiloil. It doesn’t thin 
out dangerously under high heat. That’s important— 
because the high-speed engines in general use today 
run hotter at their normal operating speeds. 


~Mobiloil 


SOCONY-VACi VACUUM 


Mobiloil is the world’s largest-selling motor oil 
because car owners find that it stands up... and 
makes all kinds of cars run better. 

‘cs ° 
YOU WILL FIND MOBILOIL easy to get. There are 
dealers everywhere. Look up the nearest — you can 
locate him by the famous red Gargoyle sign. And 
while you’re there get the correct grade of Mobiloil 
for gears and Mobilgreases for the chassis. Your 
whole car will last longer and give better service. 


ae -Socony-VacuuM 


CORPORATION 


AND FOR COMPLETE SMOOTH PERFORMANCE....MOBILGAS 
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To Get 







Premium 


By R. R. Hannas 


ue quality market eggs don’t 


just happen—they are the result of 
care and attention. But it is not the 
sort of care and attention that is 
burdensome or difficult to give; and 
means simply following recognized 
practices with a few precautions tak- 
en in regard to weather. 

An essential point in the produc- 
tion of good market eggs is that they 
be infertile. Just as soon as the 
breeding season 1s over—certainly 
thruout the summer—all males 
should be removed from the flocks 
and either kept by themselves (until 
they are wanted for breeding next 
year) or sold. The latter is un- 
doubtedly the wisest course unless 
the males are of especial value. In- 
fertile eggs will hold their quality 
much longer than will fertile eggs. 

Feeding methods also have much 
to do with quality. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, hens do not always pro- 
duce best eggs when they have the 
run of the farm and have to rustle 
their own feed. All the ingredients 
they need to make good, full eggs 
are not always to be found. Then, 
again, they frequently reach places 
where food they pick up is known de- 
finitely to spoil the quality. 

However, when layers are kept on 
a full feed, consisting of a good lay- 
ing mash (before them all the time) 
with crushed oystershell or ground 
limestone, and hard grit handy for 
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Egg Prices 


their convenience; and are fed two 
feedings of grain a day, good quality 
eggs are almost certain. It must not 
be forgotten, also, that plenty of 
fresh, clean drinking water is equal- 
ly as important, since eggs are more 
than half water. The importance of 
such a high grade feeding program 
is being realized more and more, as 
several packing plants in the Mid- 
dlewest are paying a substantial pre- 
mium every day for the resultingeggs. 

To make sure the hens eat the 
necessary feed, especially during the 
summer, keep them confined in the 
laying house for a part of the day so 
that they can be kept close to the 
feed hoppers. There are other ad- 
vantages of this partial confinement. 
Most of the eggs are laid before 
noon, and there is no difficulty with 
hens stealing their nests about the 
farm; another is that the number of 
dirty eggs is kept to a minimum, 
since eggs are laid in the nests in- 
stead of around the yard. 

Eggs should not be washed before 
marketing. Washing removes the 
bloom from the shell, making it 
easier for the germs of decomposi- 
tion to enter. Producing clean eggs, 
therefore, is one of the steps in the 
production of good quality and may 
be accomplished by partial confine- 
ment, as indicated above, and by 
having nests with clean nesting ma- 
terial, such as | Continued on page 66 


Careful flock management 
and the proper storage have 
put these fine eggs into first 
grade at premium prices 














Produce infertile eggs for the market 


Feed “full” feed consisting of grains 
and a good high quality laying mash 


Keep hens confined until 1 or 2 p.m. 


Have plenty of good clean nests—1 
for every 5 hens in the laying flock 


Collect all eggs frequently—2 or 3 
times daily and at regular intervals 


Don’t pack eggs while they are warm 


Hold the eggs at a low temperature— 
from 32 to 60 degrees is safe range 


Protect eggs from unpleasant odors 
Pack eggs in clean new fillers and flats 


Market the product at least twice 
a week—preferably 3 times a week 


Keep eggs out of the sun and protect 
from jarring on their way to market 
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JUST AS TRUE TODAY AS IT EVER WAS- 


the truck with six cylinders is the truck 
best suited for farm work 


bes Y farmer knows it — experience proves it — 
common sense confirms it: SJ X is the only num- 
—and here is the lowest _ Ler of cylinders you can have in a low-priced truck and 


2 ee still get 100 per cent economy. With six, you’re neither 
priced Six in the world— handicapped by too many cylinders (and too much 


THE BIGGER, HUSKIER, expense for fuel and upkeep) nor too few cylinders 


(and costly, destructive vibration). You're “all set” 
HIGHER-POWERED with a Six to save! And if your new truck is a 1934 


Chevrolet Six—you not only get six-cylinder economy 


CHEVROLET at its best—you pay a lower purchase price than for 


any other six-cylinder truck on the market, That’s why 
aay the big majority of farm buyers are again buying 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE Chevrolet. It uses less gas and oil than any other 
truck. It costs less to keep up than any other 
truck in the low-price field. It costs less to buy 
than any other Six. And it’s a great big, rugged, 
two-fisted worker that’s all truck throughout! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 


as 
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W nce are the Io 


best perennial flowers for 
the farm garden?” | asked 
E. C. Volz, who is in 
charge of floriculture at 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, and who for years 
has been aiding flower 
lovers of farm and town. 

“Tt’s not hard for me 
to pick out the three that 
I think are hardiest and 
with which farm people 
are most likely to succeed. I would 
put the peony first, bearded iris 
second, and perennial phlox third,” 
he told me. ““They’re very reliable.” 

I had explained that I wanted 
him to confine his selection to flow- 
ers that would be fairly resistant to 
drouth, because few farm people find 
it possible to water them artificially. 
I had also explained that if he knew 
of any kinds that would be resistant 
to scratching hens, rooting pigs or 
munching cows, he might include 
them. Sometimes these creatures are 
real problems for the farm wife. 


a 

| REALIZE,” he replied, “that the 
livestock may get in where the flow- 
ers are growing, but I strongly rec- 
ommend good fences in preference to 
trying to grow flowers that will with- 
stand the ravages of livestock.” 

“All right, we’ll agree that fencing 
covers a multitude of garden sins,” | 
laughed, “but what other flowers 
shall we place with those rugged peo- 
nies, iris, and phlox to make up our 
team of ten hardiest perennials?” 

“It seems to me that the Shasta 
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Lovely perennials and annuals that 
ask little or no care beyond planting 


By Fred E. Ferguson 


Daisy could not very well be left out 
of such a group, because it is a fa- 
vorite with the women and blooms 
from May to August,” Volz an- 
swered. ‘““Then I would include Gail- 
lardia, and coreopsis which bloom all 
summer. Pyrethrum would be my 
next selection. This flower also goes 
under the name of Painted Daisy. 
The various varieties are white, pink 
and red with yellow centers. It starts 
blooming in June and usually con- 
tinues for 4 to 6 weeks. 

“T cannot very well leave out del- 
phinium because this stately beauty 
is worth a bit of fussing. Out of the 
10 perennials I am suggesting, the 
delphinium probably will stand the 
least drouth and is the most delicate. 
It won’t stand crowding. The plants 
should be about 2 feet apart. 

“That makes 8 of the 10. For the 
other two | would add Monarda 
didyma (also called Beebalm—sup- 
posedly providing a comforting balm 
in the event of bee stings) and Showy 
Sedum Spectabile.” 

Altho the Showy Sedum (Sedum 
spectabile) isnot nearly so well known 


2. Flower Friends 


of Busy Gardeners 


Peonies, iris and phlox; these 
may be called the first three of the 
best perennials for your garden 


as some of the others, 
Volz assured me the plant 
was to grow. This 
one, he explained, grows 
to a height of about 18 
inches and has large pink 
showy blossoms as well 
as beautiful foliage. It 
continues to bloom over 
about a six weeks’ period 
which begins about the 
middle of August. 

I was not sure that | 
had seen Monarda didyma growing 
and said so, asking for particulars. 

“It grows about 3 feet high and 
blooms during July and August. The 
flowers are a very bright red. People 
who like flashy colors—at least 
bright reds—would like this one.” 

Volz added that while delphinium 
was probably the least hardy of the 
group, Shasta Daisy also killed out 
occasionally. His choice of the Shasta 
Daisy varieties is Mrs. C. Lowthian 
Bell, which blooms in mic 
The most commonly grown variety, 
he believes, is Alaska and the earli- 
est variety is Elder, which is in 
full bloom by Decoration Day. 


easy 


1-season. 


FIVE of the 10 Volz selected should 
be started by buying plants, but the 
other five can be started from seeds. 
The five for which he recommends 
buying plants are: peony, iris, peren- 
nial phlox, Monarda didyma, and 
Showy Sedum. Shasta Daisy, Gail- 
lardia, coreopsis, Pyrethrum, and 
some varieties of delphinium may be 
started satisfactorily from seed. The 
delphinium [ Continued on page 41 
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Don’t you think you were carried away 








somewhat when you drew this picture? 


E understand your enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Fox. But—all we 
really wanted tosay is this: A lotof 
people who are listless, logy, who 
**don’t know what's the matter 
with them”’ are suffering just from 
a sluggish intestine—often caused 
by lack of bulk in the diet. And 
often things perk up surprisingly 
when this trouble is corrected. 
We'd like to have these people 
try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat. It’s as 
fine-tasting a cereal as ever you 
ate. Many people say the finest 


. . SO crisp; such a wonderful 
nut-like flavor! 

And it contains bran for that 
bulk we mentioned—bulk every- 
one needs to keep food wastes 
moving normally along the in- 
testinal tract. To help keep you 
regular—and fit. 

Since you'll find Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes a perfectly swell cereal 
anyhow, why not eat it regularly 
for awhile? It may do you a lot of 
good, too. Your grocer has it— 
and it costs little. It is a product 
of General Foods. ©G. F. Corp., 1934 
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FASHIONS 


The pretty summer dress for the stout 
figure is always in demand. S-1779 
is designed for sizes 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Try it in silk or voile 

















8-1779 


No. S-1766 is for play or 
party depending upon the 
material used in making. 
It is designed for the little 
girls, sizes 2 to 10 years. 


Sport model S-1762 is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Cotton, linen and sport silks 
are choice materials for this favorite 


A smart model suitable for printed 
sheers S-1781 is designed for sizes 12 
to 20 and 30 to 40 inches bust measure 


Two designs in one. A house frock 
and apron to match—S-1743. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 44 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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You BET! My 
NEW DODGE IS 

SAVING ME REAL 
MONEY ON UPKEEP 









YOUR BANK ACCOUNT J 
SURE IS GROWING ! 





10 IMPORTANT MONEY- 
SAVING FEATURES... 
Amazing gas, oil and tire econ- 
omy result from ten big Dodge 
features. The new Dodge 
“Show-Down” Plan explains 
them, Shows you why Dodge 
leads its field in economy! 
Dodge 4-Door Sedan $790 f. 0. 6. factory, Detroit 


NEW, BIGGER DODGE HAS THE COMFORT, LUXURY 
AND BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE OF HIGH-PRICED CARS 
WITH 10 DEFINITE ECONOMY ADVANTAGES 


Just a Few Dollars More Than Lowest- 
Priced Cars... Gives You Un- 
believable Extra Value 


Just a demonstration... just a trial drive won't 
tell the whole story of a motor car’s value. Or- 
dinarily you have to give a car the test of miles 
and months and hard usage before you can tell 
how good it is! 

But if you'll use the “Show-Down” Plan when 
you select your next car, you can tell the value 
you’re getting— before you buy! 

The “Show-Down” Plan X-rays cars. Un- 
covers secrets about performance... safety... 
comfort and economy. Strips mechanical lan- 
guage of its complicated terms and puts it into 
everyday English. 


LOOK OUT FOR THAT BIG 
ym» BUMP AHEAD, GEORGE - 








The new, bigger Dodgeon117- 





And it’s so simple, so easy! You don’t have inch wheelbase: Coupe $690; 
oupe with rumble seat $740; 
to have three or four or more cars demonstrated. Two-door Sedan $740; Four: 
You get it all...in one sitting... with the aw ornn ee ee 
66 oupe i n e -in 
Show-Down” Plan. ee Srondhom $880: 
. : onvertible an $920. *List 
Ask any Dodge dealer about this amazing plan. grivcs at babteay, etredt, ook 
And be sure to ask for the “Show-Down” score fect toohange wathvout notice. 
rf pecial equipment a 
card, It 1s free, addietundl aa a 


1 NEW oe: DODGE 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES ARE SAFE BRAKES!—Only a 
slight pressure on the brake pedal is needed to bring the 
new, bigger Dodge to a smooth, instant stop. Hydraulic 
brakes are always equalized ...check dangerous swerv- 
ing ... save tires! With ribbed cast-iron-and-steel brak- 
ing surfaces that save brake relining expense for you — 
just one of the many Dodge economy features... Most 
taxicabs use hydraulic brakes. . . taxicab companies 
demand them for safety! They are safer for you, too! 








rg 
You NEED UO 
BRAKES HERE 


cee et cs I ire ~ 

























SURE! THESE NEW 
DODGE FLOATING 
\f CUSHION WHEELS 
SIMPLY IRON 
QUT ALL BUMPS 
; ANO RUTS 


GEORGE, WE PASSED 
RIGHT OVER IT—AND 
NEVER FELT IT! 










YOU DON’T FEEL BUMPS AND 
RUTS with Dodge “Floating-Cushion” 
Wheels—the final step completing the 
levelized, vibrationless ride. This Dodge 
independent front-wheel suspension en- 
sures smooth riding for front and rear- 
seat passengers. When one front wheel 
strikes a bump or rut, the wheel—inde- 
pendently of the rest of the car — rises 
and falls with the bump. The shock is 
absorbed. .. doesn't jar or tilt the rest of 
the car. “Floating-Cushion” Wheels, plus 
cross-steering, which ends “wheel-fight”, 
and Floating Power engine mountings to 
smother vibration, Dodge is the first car 
in its field to offer a ridethat iscompletely 
smooth, entirely vibrationless, free of 
shock, “jitter” and jar. 





NEW EASY WAY TO 
COMPARE CARS! 


Ask any Dodge dealer for a copy of 
the new 1934 Dodge “Show-Down” 
score card. It lets you compare all 
the brand new 1934 cars feature 
against feature. The “Show-Down”" 
Plan is easy to use. Puts compli- 
cated mechanical terms in every 
day language. Lets you be the judge 
...in yourown way ...right at home. 
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~ Our Girls Page 


Attention Girl Graduates! 


Ruth Elaine Wilson tells you what to do and 


what to wear to all the gay school affairs 


a TIME! And graduation 
springtime! Could anything be more 
wonderfu!? Girl graduates all burst 
forth in frills and adorable cotton 
“floor lengths,” with new bone brace- 
lets, a curl in their hair, most fasci- 
nacing dates—and everything is just 
thrilling. It will never be so thrilling 
again we know! Gaily we dash into 
parties, Junior Proms, Junior-Senior 
‘yanquets, May parties, June picnics 
-—dozens of them. 

But while the graduates are going 
‘round and ’round, so are the Juniors 
and the other entertaining groups. 
Right now I call to order the enter- 
tainment committees of all Our 
Girls’ Department. Do I see a look 
of hope on your sweet faces? You 
know I’m here with those 
hard-to-get suggestions, 
about what to wear, what 
to do to entertain and 
how to decorate for all 
of this most perfect whirl. 


( 


INVITATION AND Deco- 
RATION COMMITTEES 


Send out written invi- 
tations this time, just for 
fun. Make them of con- 
struction paper, a wild-rose for the 
girls, a bachelor’s button for the 
boys. I should call it a Springtime 
Party. Such flowers are easy to make 
and will require many extra meet- 
ings for invitation making, decora- 


Make your pa- 


per invitations 


The perfect girl grad- 
vate dress, S-9742, for 
parties and banquets 


tion scheming and all that. 
What a chance for the 
decorators! Much fun and 
time off for making the 
old hall look very festive. 
If your plans will permit 
an orchestra, part of the 
school orchestra perhaps, 
I suggest they wear scar- 
let sashes made of sateen 
or cambric or other suit- 
able material. Also black 
boleros of cambric with- 
out sleeves and “‘embroid- 
ered’’ in gold on the 
fronts with a little gilt 
paint and a brush. Each 
should wear a small flow- 
er of paper pinned on his 
jacket. A poster above 
their heads may bill them 
as the Seniors’ Serenaders. 
Next come the wait- 
resses. These, I suppose, 
will be freshmen or per- 
haps sophomores. Dress 
them as flowers—sun- 
flower, rose, violet, or marigold. I 
have seen beauties made from color- 
ful crepe paper. Each girl should 
make her own costume, and the ef- 
fect will be very lovely. You’ll be so 
proud of your own designs. While I 








think of it. It is nice to have a recep- 
tion committee. Guests always ap- 
preciate being properly received. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


And now to the entertainment 
committee who are chewing pencil 
ends and wearing frowns: perk up 
girls. Here are some helps for the 
Junior-Senior banquet or whatever 
it is you are worrying about: 

Of course there will be the usual 
toasts, the responses which you must 
plan out beforehand giving the 
speakers plenty of time. Be sure to 
encourage them to spend a little 
time and thought on their speeches 
so that they will be well prepared— 
and short! [ Continued on page 44 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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It hasn’t happened since the old days 
of motoring that men sit down and 
gossip about their cars. The Ford V-8 
has brought it back. 


THESE men can talk about prize 
cattle and the prize car in the same 
tone of pride. They know the 
pedigree of prize stock and they 
know the pedigree of the Ford V-8 
—from away back in Model T 
“Take the way it 
uses its fuel — no waste, all power. 





days. Says he 


That’s the V-8 engine and the 
down-draft carburetor and the new 
intake manifold—the digestive 
apparatus of the car.” 

But they are mechanics too. It’s 
many years now since they ex- 
changed the reins of the fast-step- 
ping three-year-old for the steering 
wheel of the snappy Ford. The 
farm has become mechanized. 
They know a good machine from 
a scrub one. They know the grand- 
father of the present Ford — the 
breed is dependable — it never let 
them down. 

















keyre swapping 
the New Ford V:8 


j 
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We want you to know the New 
Ford V-8. Notice its conformation. 
Remember its pedigree. Drive it 
and try its speed, power, and pick- 
up. Note the way it eases over the 
bumps and rides along the country 
roads. The way to really know a 
Ford V-8 is to drive it. 


NEW FORD V:8 





stories about 








FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD V-8 


Only car under $2000 with a V-type eight- 
cylinder engine. Delivers more horse- 
power per gallon of fuel than any Ford 
engine ever built. One-piece casting of 
cylinder blocks, exhaust passages and 
crankcase, Dual carburetor and dual in- 
take manifold, Waterline thermostats. 
All-steel body. Safety glass. Powerful, 
effective brakes, with unusually large 
brake area. Easy riding on all four wheels 





transverse springs, newly designed spring 
leaves, hydraulic shock absorbers. More 
interior room—front and rear—than any 
other low-price car. Clear-vision ventils- 
tion prevents drafts and gives greater 
safety in driving. 
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For Homemakers 


By Katherine Goeppinger 


Streamline kerosene ranges! The hidden im- 
provements reveal new quick-flame wick; por- 
celain lined, insulated oven with temperature 
indicator; sliding drip tray; content gauge on 
the concealed fuel tank, which gives extra 
work space. What a joy to bake with this 


The last word in gasolene ranges! This model 
lights with one operation and has positive 
protection against flooding. The insulated 
oven and temperature indicator insure good 
baking and help to reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. There is an adjustable roll-out broiler too 


Here is a bread and cake cabinet with handy 
trays that solve the problem of the old bread 
box which is so difficult to clean. The drawers 
come out and can be carried about to serve 
as trays for rolls and cakes. A neat and easily 
ventilated box in ivory with green trimming 


Finally a combination thermometer! The dial 
of this clamp-on model makes temperature 
reading easy when making candy, jelly or 
frying in deep fat. Metal element eliminates 
broken glass tubes. The chromium finish makes 
for quick cleaning and complete sterilizing 


No more entanglements with electric iron 
cords. This reel clamps to the ironing board 
and has six feet of cord that automatically 
reels in and out when ironing. A _ swivel 
mounting permits free play and the tension is 
slight, keeping the cord suspended when used 
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trucks, Bill?” 


“It all started about three weeks ago...’ 


Se — —— 


J + ls ns 
“How did you happen to change to Dodge 





‘MR. FARMER FINDS AMAZING “7%4.s” VALUE IN LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 


Bey 








“I read in an ad of a new ‘Show- 
Down’ test that proved the 
amazing difference in low-priced 
trucks.” 


thing you ever saw.” 


“I got a ‘Show-Down’ score card 
for myself—it made judging low- 
priced truck values the easiest 


=a 





ek sa we +a 
“I was simply astounded at the 
extracostly features Dodge builds 
into trucks to save oil, gas, tires, 
upkeep.” 





MAKE THIS DODGE 


“SHOW 
* 
DOWN” 


TEST! 


CHECK THE LOW-PRICED TRUCK FIELD FOR HIGH-PRICED FEATURES THAT GIVE 
SENSATIONAL SAVINGS IN GAS...OIL...TIRES...UPKEEP 


| THAT FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE WILL 
4 GIVE MORE SERVICE/ 





3 ot SS 


THOSE ROLLER BEARING 

UNIVERSALS WILL 

TRANSMIT MORE 
POWER! 


THOSE VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS WILL 
SAVE GAS/ 








ROM coast to coast — every- 

where — buyers of low-priced 
trucks are switching to Dodge by 
thousands. The reason is simple. 
Over two dozen “plus” value 
features are built into Dodge... 
each one recognized by truck men 








DODGE COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—6G CYLIN- 
DERS Floating Power engine mountings, hydrau- 


lic brakes, valve seat inserts. Set- 
ting a new standard in delivery car 
values. 


instantly as “better building”... 
each one a money-saver doing its 
part to cut down gas, oil, tire and 


*515° 








repair costs. Figure for yourself 
how hydraulic brakes that stay 
equalized, decrease the wear on 
tires, save adjusting expense. 
Look at the extra strength in the 
full-floating rear axle. Notice how 





wheels on 1'-ton 





1%4-TON STAKE —6 cyl,—136-in. w. b.—Full floating 


rear axle, hydraulic brakes, valve seat 
inserts, roller bearing universals— 18 
recognized money-saving features... 


°750° 


THAT OIL 
| FILTER WILL 
mh SAVE OIL! 


HYDRAULIC 
 ©BRAKES 
Py WILL SAVE 
s TIRES/ 





the oil filter, air cleaner, crank- 
case ventilator and full-pressure 
lubrication give you a “plus” on 
engine life. You want the truck 
that gives you the most in costly 
money-saving features like these. 


GET “SHOW-DOWN” FREE! 


SCORE CARD 


The “Show-Down” score card makes it 
easy for you to get all the facts about 
low-priced trucks. So simple anyone 
can use it. Get one free at any Dodge 
dealer’s. You will be simply amazed 
at the difference between Dodge and 
other low-priced trucks. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


*All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special equipment, including dual 


models, extra. 


Dependable DODGE TRUCKS 
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Here's 


LITTLE COLONEL 
PLAY SUITS 


make it possible for you to forget 
completely the annoyance of the 
shrinking of play garments, be- 
cause LITTLE COLONEL PLAY 


SUITS are made from fabric 


La fouxed- Lhrunh: 


This means that the sturdy fabric 
has been completely and perma- 
nently shrunk by the Sanforizing 
before it is made 
these hardy, boyish garments. 


process into 


Throw them into the tub every 
week — they will still fit like new. 
Sizes 2 to 10. 
Featured by 
where. 


leading stores every- 


Manufactured by 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 
CHICAGO 


SAMFORIZED PROCESS OF 
CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 


40 WORTH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 


ARMING, 


May, 1934 


the solution to | 
one of your problems— | 


“Playhouse # 





Mister Benny Blue 
Part Ill 


Synopsis: Benny Blue is a small kitten 
who lived on a fine, green farm. He 
would not learn to catch mice, and wished 
to go to the city. He told the farm ani- 
mals he would have a fine office with 
gold letters on the door. It would say, 
“Mister Benny Blue.” All the animals 
laughed at him. Benny was so angry he 
ran away to the city. When he got there 
he was very frightened. The city was so 
big and noisy. He was hungry. A street 
car frightened him up an alley. There he 
met a cat who said his name was Mr. A 
Nawful Skinneycat. 


““H—how do you do?” said Benny to 
the yellow cat. He was still panting from 
his run from the frightful street car. “I 
am pleased to meet you, Mr. Skinneycat. 
Could you show 
me the way to the 
food trough now?” 

The yellow cat 
blinked his long 
yellow eyes and 
then he winked 
them and then he 
burst out laughing. 
He laughed until 
his black vest 
popped off a but- 
ton and his plug 
hat slid back on 
his head. His long 
whiskers shook 
But Benny only 
looked with his 
round blue eyes. 
He did not laugh. 
No indeedy! He 
was too hungry and anyway he didn’t 
know what the joke was about. It’s no 
good laughing at a joke when you don’t 
know what it is or what it’s about. 

At last Mr. Skinneycat stopped. He 
took off his plug hat and mopped | his ears. 

“You are a country cat, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes,” said Benny Blue wishing 
heartily he were right back in the sweet, 
hay-filled barn, “I have come to the 
city to set myself up in business.” 

“T see. What is your business?” 
Mr. Skinneycat. 

“I don’t know yet, but something 
very important,” said Benny. “But 
first I must eat. Will you kindly direct 
me to the handiest food i trough?” 

“IT am very sorry, my little friend,” 
said Skinneycat grinning into his pl: id 
handkerchief, “but cities do not have 
food troughs for very hungry cats.” 

‘They don’t?” said Benny in surprise. 
“Then where do you eat.” 

“Follow me,” said Skinneycat settling 
his hat, and Benny had nothing to do 
but follow after. Down one alley they 
went and up another. They trotted and 
trotted and trotted. Benny Blue’s soft 
feet were used to the springing ground 


, 


said 


The yellow cat blinked and winked his 
long, yellow eyes and burst out laughing 


just my partner. 


The hard cement hurt h 
feet, but he did not complain. And he 
grew more and more hungry. Up on 
alley, down another! People cried “‘Scat!’ 
and sometimes rude children threw 
things. Benny 


on the farm. 


just missed an old shoe 
Once he and Skinneycat hid under 
step. At last they came to an open place 
There was some green grass growing. 

“What’s this?” Benny asked. Skinney 
cat said it was a small park and pointe 
out a tree which stood in it. 

“What—you call that a tree?” said 
Benny and then he stopped. In front of 
the park stood a huge, stone building a 
thousand times larger than the barn at 
home. It climbed like a great tan rock 
right up to the sky. 

“This is the apartment where I live, 
said Mr. Skinneycat importantly, but 
he did not go up the fine stairs at the 
front. He dived down another dark all 
at the side, hopped thru a small base 
ment window, dropped down on a coal 
pile and Benny fell in after him. As soon 
as they had caught 
their breath Skin- 
neycat said very 
soft and sweetly. 

“T like your 
looks, my good fel 
low. I have de 
cided to make you 
my partner. I need 
a partner—like 
you. I don’t sup 
pose you know it 
but I am a Big 
Mouse-and-Rat 
Man. I work on a 
good commission.” 

“What's that?” 
said Benny miser 
ably licking his 
poor, sore feet. 

“Dear me!” 
sighed Skinneycat. “I see I shall have t« 
explain everything. Well, it is this way: 
I work for the Persians.” 

“‘Who’re they?” said Benny gloomily. 

“They are the Cats!” inneycat 
importantly. “They are the Vander 
plunk and the Skinflint and the Grab 
bit’s cats. They are rich. They live on 
the cream of the land, and, of course, 
what I can get for them. I work on a 
percent-age.”” 

“What’s that?” said Benny again and 
Skinneycat frowned thoughtfully. 

‘That means I get paid for every 
hundred I catch.” 

“Hundred what?” 

“Why mice, 
and rats!” 

Benny Blue’s mouth began to watei 
at the memory of the taste of the soft, 
sweet meat his mother used to catch. 

“How do I get up to the Persians?” 

And at that Skinneycat became very 
angry. “You get up to them!’ he 
shrieked. “‘Listen! I am the one who will 
get up to them, if anyone does! You are 

[ am doing you a favor 
remember that!” 
said Benny respectfully. 


ey 


said Sk 


asked Benny. 


stupid! Mice 


of course, 


to take you in, 
“Yes sir, 








] 


ir 


“You catch the mice,” said Skinney- | 
cat. “I will deliver them and collect.” | 

“Me—catch mice?” cried Benny Blue |! 
in chagrin. ‘““Why I don’t know how. I- 


I never caught a mouse in my life! 


(Continued next month) 


Old Lady at Home 


Some day I’ll know what she must know | 
Sitting beside the window there. 

Some day I'll take my books and go 
To show her I’ve been everywhere— 
To tell her places I have been— 

To Naples, Paris, River Rhine, 
Vienna, Moscow and Berlin. 

I’ll tell her what wide worlds are mine 
And she will nod and smile a bit 
While I discourse about my Rome, 
And indicate to me that it 

Had not been very dull at home. 


Raymond Kresensky 


Drawing Contest 
Rural Schools 


Successful Farming issues each month 
during the school year a bulletin which 
is a free service to 50,000 rural school 
teachers. This bulletin consists of stories, 
lesson plans, suggestions from the teach- 
ers, poems and drawings, all of which 
are adaptable to class work. Each month 
there is a drawing contest, and the fol- 
lowing list names the winners of the 
contest which was announced in the 
February issue of the Rural Schools 
Bulletin. 


THE WINNERS: 


Wall paper seal:—First—Elwin Pedersen, 
age 15, grade 8, West Point, Nebr. 


Honorable mention:—Eleanor Adson, age 
13, grade 8, Vincent, lowa; La Von Nielsen, 
age 12, grade 6, Wilmore, Kansas; Vera 
Handbury, age 12, grade 8, Neola, lowa. 


Bar of soap:—First—Margaret Root, age 
14, grade 8, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Honorable mention:—Maxine Handorf, 
age 8, grade 4, Gladbrook, Iowa; Carroll 
Cline, age 12, grade 7, Middletown, IIl.; Ray- 
mond Zajic, age 10, grade 6, Red Cloud, Nebr. 


Drawing of chickens:—First—Mr. Donald 
Dotson, grade 8, Grant, Iowa. 


Honorable mention:—Evelyn Olmstead, 
age 13, grade 8, Detroit Lakes, Minn.; Elnora 
Pedersen, age 15, grade 8, West Point, Nebr. 
Miss Lucile Martin, grade 8, age 14, Troy, 
Kansas. 

Drawing of emblem:—First—Victor Koid- 
en, age 14, grade 8, Roseglen, N. D. 


Honorable mention:—Miss Bernita Schlat- 
ter, age 10, grade 5, Summer, Iowa; Glen 
Schoening, age 13, grade 8, Sutherland, Iowa; 
Cyril F. E. Stamp, age 7, grade 3, Maquoketa, 
lowa. 


Little Goblin:—First—Glen Comstock, 
age 13, grade 8, Denison, lowa. 


Honorable mention:—Lucile Baasch, age 
13, grade 8, Tower City, NN. D.; Lois Fahl, 
age 7, grade 1, Burdett, N. Y.; Marjorie 
Herian, age 13, grade 7, Pierce, Nebr. 


Drawing of seal:—First—Evelyn Oistead, 
age 13, grade 8, Detroit Lakes, Michigan. 


Honorable mention:—Eleanor Pederson, 
age 15, West Point, Nebr.; Margaret Jepsen, 





age 13, grade 8, Green Island, lowa; Rosa- 
land Thompson, age 7, Trafalgar, Ind. 









BOTH TUBES 
ACTUAL SIZE 


New Double Size tube 
saves you 20% more 


Here it is—Listerine Tooth Paste’s 
new big brother—a giant tube for 
you who want to benefit from the 
added savings which quantity 
purchase makes possible. 

The new Double Size tube of 
Listerine Tooth Paste contains 
twice as much as the 25¢ tube. 
Yet the price is only 40¢—a 20% 
saving! 

We do not believe you will find 
many tubes as large as this at the 
same price. For that reason we 
think this new 40¢ size Listerine 
Tooth Paste is going to attract 
lots of folks who now use other 
dentifrices. Perhaps you are one 
of these. 

If so, try Listerine Tooth Paste. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE REMOVES FILM FASTER 





The regular size 
that has saved 
money for millions 





It is a modern formula, delightful 
to use, safe and protective to teeth 
and gums, and offered at a com- 
mon-sense price. 

Time and again, users say that 
if Listerine Tooth Paste cost twice 
as much, they still would prefer it 
to the more expensive brands. 

We have confidence that if you 
use ONE tube—either the 25¢ or 
the 40¢ size—you will remain a 
steady user. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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By Grace M. Ellis 


Woven you have something 


to drink?” But a short time ago that 
query meant a limited number of 
things. In winter—coffee, tea or milk! 
In summer—iced tea or lemonade! 
More varied concoctions were left 
for the soda fountain, or only very 
festive occasions brought them forth. 
But now-a-days such a question 
has all the implications of the menu 
card at the corner confectionery. 
Hot spiced grape juice or chilled 
cider as an accompaniment to tiny 
crisp doughnuts at an evening frolic! 
Mix-it-yourself malted milks made 
from homemade syrups kept bot- 
tled in icebox or cupboard! A glass of 
chilled fruit punch made from the 
cellar’s canned fruit juices and served 
with a crunchy cookie or warm cake 
as popular family dessert! 
Certainly one of the fascinating 
food developments of the last few 
years has been the popularity of 
home-made, home-mixed drinks. 
Now a group of adolescents, who 
but a short time ago demanded 
halved fruit daily for breakfast, sit 
enthusiastically about the morning 
table centered with a big pitcher of 
chilled tomato, grape, or berry juice. 


Cirrus fruit juices go consider- 
ably farther and are more readily 
mixed into drinks if they are first 
made into a syrup. If you are to 
have lemonade for a community 
picnic, there’ll be no sugar gritting 
around in the glass, and your lemons 
will go farther, if you boil 2 cupfuls 
of sugar with 1 cupful of water, 4 
teaspoonful of salt and the shaved 
rind of 2 lemons for § minutes. Cool 
and add the strained juice of six 
lemons. Store in a covered bottle or 
jar in a cool place. Two tablespoon- 
fuls of this syrup in a glass of ice 
water makes a perfect lemonade. If 
the lemons are plump, the entire 
recipe plus 6 quarts of water and ice 
will furnish 24 medium glasses of 
lemonade. The shaved and candied 
peel, bobbing about in the glasses, 
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Serving drinks is a friendly gesture, 
which the guests always appreciate 


will add much color and flavor, too. 
For a lemon fruit combination use 
less of the syrup and fill the pitcher 
with part fruit juice—rhubarb, pine- 
apple, or grape are particularly nice 
—instead of all water and ice. 
One of the latest food preserva- 
tion developments is the canning of 
fruit juices for winter desserts and 
drinks. Seedy berries, excess plums, 
grapes and apple cider, pineapple 


eyes and cores, the lowly rhubarb— 
fruit which would otherwise be dis- 
carded—frequently makes both 
a sparkling and flavorsome juice. 

Fine commercially bottled juices 
owe their color and rich flavor to the 
fact that they are never boiled, sim- 
ply pastuerized, that is, heated only 
to a temperature of 185 degrees 
Fahrenheit (the simmering point). 

If one has a confectioner’s ther- 
mometer or a good “temperature 
testing eye” one may follow the com- 
mercial method in putting up most 
of your favorite juices:— 

Metuop 1 (Commercial): Select 
sound ripe fruit, crush and heat 
slowly to the simmering point (180- 
185 degrees Fahrenheit). Strain thru 
a double fold of cheesecloth. Let 
stand a few hours to allow sediment 
to settle. Pour off juice from dregs. 
Add 1 cupful of sugar per gallon of 
juice. Pour into clean hot jars and 
process for 30 minutes in a water- 
bath at a simmering temperature 
(about 180 degrees Fahrenheit). Re- 
move from canner, seal and cool as 
rapidly as possible. 

A method which I like immensely, 
however, is the following:— 

MeEtuHop 2 (Simple Home Meth- 
od): Select sound ripe fruit, crush 
and heat over hot water, using a 
large double boiler or setting the ket- 
tle in a dishpan of hot water. Extract 
juice and add sugar as in other 
method. Pour cold into clean jars. 
Put into waterbath filled with cold 
water up to within % inch of jar 
neck. Cover waterbath and heat 
rapidly to a jump boil. Remove jars 
immediately, seal and then store. 


CIDER: Sweet apple cider canned 
by the latter method will bring a 
chorus of compliments from guests 
when served with tiny crisp dough- 
nuts or big “harvest moon” cookies 
at late wintertime frolics. Do not 
add sugar. Fill jars with cold cider, 
half-seal, and bring to the boil in 
cold waterbath. 

Tomato Juice: Home canned to- 
mato juice, to be truly good, must 
be pulpy in consistency, fresh in fla- 
vor and above reproach in color. 
Both flavor and texture are ruined 
by any amount of boiling. Recent re- 
search indicates that the juice will be 
richer in vitamin C if the tomatoes 
are sieved or strained while cold. My 
method for making a rich and pulpy 
breakfast or cocktail beverage is to 
scald, cold-dip, peel and core solid 
fruit. A thoro crushing with a wire 
potato masher renders it soft enough 
to be sieved cold. The sieved mixture 
is then allowed to stand for several 
hours so that the pulp may settle to 
the bottom. Much of the clear liquor 
may then be skimmed off and can- 
ned for use in gravies, meat loaves, 
etc. The rich, red portion goes into 
the jars cold. One teaspoonful of salt 
and 2tea- [Continued on page 42 





O NEED to keep your fingers crossed, 
when you cut a cake made with 


‘alumet Baking Powder! For under the 
igh-swirled frosting and the thin, tender 


rown crust, you’re sure to find the 


ypical glorious Calumet texture that ex- 


rts call “velvety crumb.” 


So cut your cake with confidence and 


tide—whether it’s a simple one-egg cake 


a lavish, luxurious party cake! Touch 

cut surface with your forefinger. See 
v soft and springy it is! Feel a morsel 
tween finger cnd thumb. Like velvet!... 
w, taste. Your tongue recognizes a new 


ture—velvet-fine, velvet-smooth. 


What’s the secret? Calumet’s balanced 
uble-Action. One action in the mixing 
vl, but a second held in reserve to act 
the oven-heat. A partnership that 


produces incredibly delicate cake texture. 


And Calumet is so efficient that you 


use less! 


Only one level teaspoon to a 
cup of sifted flour in most recipes! Try 
Calumet ...a product of General Foods... 
in this Lemon Gold cake. And send for 


this beautiful new baking book! 


Get this Wonderful Picture-Book of Baking! 
“All About Home Baking”’ 


Learn the fine points of baking —through picturé 


185 grand new rex pes, based on 23 master recipes. 
F 1" 

Each master recipe in illustr ated demonstration 
with the cle 


irest 


1 1 
almost like a movie t 
and simplest step-by tep airecti ns Every type of 


baking You'll see 


how experts measure, sift, cream, be 


form... 
from pan ikes to party cakes! 


pare pans, regulate ovens, make frostings and 


; \ ' 
meringues. A real book with 144 p ;, washable 
covers, gorgeous color plates, ages of table 
' ' 
settings and menus. And only 25¢! Clip the 
' { ‘Pot ai 
pon at the right— mail today! 


cou- 


: w proud you'll be of 
OFT Gia Velvety Crum 


Lemon Gold Cake 
(3 egg yolks) 


2 cups sifted Swan 
Down Cake Flour 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Bakin Pow ler 

13 cup Dutter or ot 
hortening 


ugar 


Sift flour onc 

and sift together t 
thoroughly, add 

together until light and 
and beat well. Add fl 
milk, a small amount 
each addition until smoot! 
Beat well. Bake in two gre 
pans in moderats : 
minutes. Spread ler 

and on top and side 


to make three 10 


{ll mea 
































MR.CARR NEVER CALLED 

BUT ONCE. | WONDER WHY 
MEN LOSE INTEREST 
IN ME SO QUICKLY 


BECOME 
A LITTLE 


PLEASE 
DO, SIS. 
| REALLY 
WANT TO 


SHALL | SPEAK KNOW 


FRANKLY, DEAR 











LIFEBUOY IS MARVELOUS 
FOR THE COMPLEXION, TOO! 


IFEBUOY’S bland, creamy lather gives that 
thorough, pore-deep cleansing that is the 
foundation of allcomplexion beauty. Massage 
this rich, soothing lather well into the pores; 
then rinse. Do this nightly—watch your skin 











LATELY YOU'VE 


CARELESS... 
ABOUT "B.0” 
| MEAN.WHY 
NOT USE 
LIFEBUOY ?.. 


B.0.GONE-vomance comes 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT, 
NORA. MR. CARR 
AND AUNTIE 
ARE ENGAGED 


HOW FRESH AND 
CLEAN LIFEBUOY 
MAKES ME FEEL! 
NO CHANCE OF 
“B.0” NOW 


MAMA, 1 SAW 
MR. CARR 
KISSING AUNTIE 

















grow clearer, fresher—lovelier than ever! 


Fine in hard water, too 
Lifebuoy lathers abundantly in hard or soft 
water, hot or cold. Its fresh, clean, quickly- 
vanishing scent tells you this delightful toilet 
soap purifies and deodorizes pores— gives extra 





protection against “B.O.” (body odor). 
NRA 
HOW BETTY SAVES MONEY ON WASHDAY 


neni 





BILL, I'VE SAVED AT LEAST $100 
SINCE | THREW OUT MY WASHBOARD } 


HOW, BETTY ? 








BY SOAKING c1OTUES 
IN RINSO SUDS 

INSTEAD OF SCRUBBING ) 

THEM THREADBARE 
AGAINST A 
WASHBOARD 




















—AND YOU'RE GETTING 
YOUNGER AND SWEETER- 
LOOKING EVERY DAY SINCE 
YOU STOPPED SLAVING 
OVER A WASHBOARD 


MY CLOTHES 
| LAST 2 ORZ 
| TIMES LONGER 
‘SINCE | 
[CHANGED TO 
RINSO 


CC 

RINSO wasues 

CLOTHES WHITER? ; 
———_/ SHADES waiter) 


Approved by 
Good He usekeep mg 
Institute 


B’ clever! Use the Soap that 
SY saves scrubbing and boil. 
ing —that does ay ay witl 
the old-fashioned Cethbeand 
Be thrifty! Use the 
Pe eer. 9 me soap that soaks out dirt—makes clothe 
'6€F—saves you lots of money eaten 


e — ' y ° 
VCerMn! é 450, St S 1 a aSt — eve 
Be mo r Rinso Its lively . id last and la t 


hardest wa ry , 
46S Water, W onderful suds m in 


that soak ; 
+ snopes sap pr it soak your week's y ash whiter 
yf « 4mous washers 
‘ recommend R 
inso, 


Makes dj 
dish-was} : é 
It's wonderful ; ew and all cleaning easier too. Saves the f 
] 2 . be , * Je . ) ) 
tn the milk house, too, for Cans, pail Prertovscerey 
_ : > ) « > alls, se 4 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS co parators, 


The biggest-selling package soap in America 


| 


SuccessFUL Farmino, May, /934 
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it takes to keep 
your machinery 
running right” 
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SAVE TROUBLE AND COST WITH 


ATLAS TIRES 


Many Atlas users who first bought 
Atlas Tires for their cars, found they 
gave such superior service that they 
have equipped their trucks with them 
too — and learned the story of Atlas 
performance all over again. 

In Atlas you get tough, inbuilt re- 
sistance to the punishment of hard 
driving over all kinds of roads—com- 
plete reliability—extra-heavy tread 


—long life—low cost. These are the 
qualities which make thousands of 
Atlas users come back to Standard 
for their tire replacements. 

Atlas Tires are guaranteed for one 
year (6 months on commercial cars) 
against any tire trouble whatever, 
except punctures and running flat. 
This guarantee will be made good on 
the spot wherever Atlas Tires are 
sold. Ask your Standard Oil Agent 
about them. 











STANDARD OIL SERVICE|]. 


SuccessFUL Farminc, May, 1934 




















STANDARD FUELS... 
STANDARD LUBRICANTS 


iB Save time by making sure that 
oe the fuel and lubricants for your 
tractor, truck and car, and your other 
machinery are exactly suited to the 
service they are to perform. Your 
Standard Agent can advise you and 
he is anxious to assist. He knows his 
products and can help you select those 


that will give you the service you want. 


Standard tractor fuels (Stanolind 
Gasoline, Perfection Kerosene or Stan- 
olex No. 1), Standard lubricants (Stan- 
olind, IsozVis “D’’, or Polarine Motor 
Oil, Polarine Greases and Transmis- 
sion Oil) are exactly made to meet the 


requirements of your farm machinery. 


Your Standard Oil Agent will deliver 
them to your door. He is trained to 
help you get the most out of them. 
Ask his advice on your farm require- 
ments. He carries a full line of petro- 


leum products for the farm. 


Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 
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S nearly two feet long. 





Ten Flower Friends 


varieties that can be depended on to 
come true from seed are Belladonna, 
formosum, and Bellamosum. 

“If one is going to try some of the 
beautiful delphinium hybrids, then he 
should buy plants, for the hybrids won’t 
come true from seed,” Volz cautioned. 
“In the experimental flower gardens at 
{mes, some of the delphinium hybrids 
have grown to a height of six feet and 
have produced gorgeous flower spikes 

Some of those which he recommended 
be purchased as young plants will do best 
f planted later in the season than spring. 
“It is much safer to plant peonies 1n the 
fall than in the spring,” Volz explained. 
“Of course, they may be planted in the 
spring, but one is likely to lose one sea- 
son's bloom. Iris do best if planted just 
after they bloom. 
All of the rest may 
be planted much 
mare satisfactori- 
ly in the spring. 

“One of the 
points to observe 
n setting out 
young peony plants 
s to be sure that 
the roots are not 
set too deeply. 
Setting them too 
leeply may result 
n failure to bloom. 
The new buds 
should be well 
covered with 14 
to2 inches of soil.” 

The reasons that 
Mr. Volz ranked 
the peony first in 
the list of 10 best 
perennials for the 
farm were its very 

owy bloom, its extreme hardiness, and 

w cost of getting a collection started. 

“Which of the 10 you have recom- 
mended are especially good for cutting?” 
| asked. “‘All of them!” was his answer. 
“Of course the blooming season of some 
are longer than others, but any of the 10 
recommended can be cut and used in the 
house as desired.” 

“I know a farmer who has put holly- 
hocks on his ‘flower black list’ because 
they spread out into his cornfield and 
had become a real weed pest. Will any 
f these you have recommended spread 
y roots or by seed in such a way that 
they are likely to become noxious field 
weeds?” I asked. 

Mr. Volz smiled. “None in this list 
need be feared. They are mostly deep- 

ted and are fairly resistant against 
lrouth because of this, but any of them 
can be ‘killed out’ if the owner desires. 

“Proper grouping of some of the 10 
will give unusually fine color combina- 
tons. For example, the tall growing, 
iue-flowered delphinium can be put in 

e background with the beautiful gold- 
n-flowered coreopsis in front. Another 
eHective combination is the delphinium 
and Shasta Daisy.” 

| had thanked Mr. Volz for his help 
nd was about to take my leave when 
the thought occurred to me that many 
ager gardeners might expect too much 

a planting of those 10 ideal peren- 
nials the first year. For while perennials 





[ Continued from page 26 | 


are desirable in that they do not have to 
be replanted every busy spring, they will 
do well the first year only if started from 
plants. Even then, many varieties do not 
flower until the following year. So | 
hurried to ask Volz if he would suggest 
some good, hardy annuals that might be 
used along with the perennials, the first 
season at least. Here is his answer: 

“The 10 I am giving you are abso- 
lutely fool-proof. In fact there is only one 
in this list | am going to give you that is 
bothered by insects. Diseases do not 
trouble them and they will do well on 
almost any soil with a minimum of good 
growing conditions and care. 

“Zinnia, cosmos, African Marigold, 
annual Gaillardia, Feather Cockscomb, 
Blue Cornflower, nasturtium, Scabiosa 
and four-o’clocks—that’s a list of cork- 
ing good ones. In 
them you have 
every color de- 
sired, you have tall 
growing kinds, low 
growing, good cut- 
ting flowers and 
flowers that will 
bloom over a long 
season. The seed 
of all of these may 
be readily obtained. 

“The only one 
in the list which is 
bothered by in- 
sects is nasturtium. 
The black plant 
louse bothers it, 
but is easily con- 
trolled by spraying 
with nicotine sul- 
fate (black leaf 40.) 

“These 10 an- 
nuals may be 
planted along in 
the garden in early May and will bloom 
all summer. They may be thinned or 
transplanted to the perennial border to 
fill in for the first season while waiting 
for the perennials to get established.” 

“Which of the varieties of African 
Marigold would you recommend?” | 
asked. His choice was Guinea Gold. 
“It’s one of the newer varieties and pro- 
duces gorgeous, semi-double to double 
blooms. The plants grow to about 24 
feet high. The color is an orange gold.” 

“T understand that there is also a new, 
fragrant, double nasturtium. Is it as 
hardy and dependable as the older va- 
rieties, Mr. Volz?” 

“This variety, called Golden Gleam, 
is very fine. We have it growing here in 
the greenhouse. Take a look at it as you 
go out. It is just as hardy as the other 
varieties and more satisfactory. 

“Although I have named some an- 
nuals here with which I think almost 
anyone can succeed, those 10 perennials 
I named first, it seems to me, are more 
important zo establish on the farm,” 
Mr. Volz concluded. 

As I thanked my host again and lin- 
gered on my way home thru his fragrant 
greenhouse, I made happy promises to 
myself about the flowers he had sug- 
gested. What busy gardener, who none 
the less appreciates the wholesome peace 
and beauty blossoms can bring, wouldn’t 
rejoice in planning beds of flowers that 
will actually take care of themselves! 





Not only 
delicious 


but there’s 


lots of 


ENERGY 
VALUE in 


KARO 


The energy necessary to do 
daily hard work is derived 
from the number of calories in 
the food eaten. Karo, besides 
being delicious and wholesome, 
is an easily digested food, which 
makes it a source of quick 
energy. Karo has almost twice 
the energy value of eggs and 
lean beef — weight for weight 
(there are 120 calories per 
ounce in Karo). 

By serving plenty of Karo to 
the entire family —especially the 
children—they will be contin- 
ually well supplied with a 
quick energy food. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor—all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 











MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 


which is 
PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 


SuccessFuL Farminc, May, /934 
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FREEDOM from long hours of cooking! Freedom from 
coaxing your children to eat! Freedom from worrying 
about their diet! That’s what you'll enjoy when you give 
your youngsters Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 


The way Rice Krispies snap, crackle, and pop in milk 
or cream always makes a hit. It’s a sound that seems to 
say—‘Listen, get hungry.” You'll get a real thrill watch- 
ing children listen to this invitation and then eat those 
toasted rice bubbles with zest. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are one of the best cereals for 
children ever made. Tempting. Nourishing. Yet so easy 
to digest they do not overtax. They invite restful sleep 
when served at the nursery supper. 


Try Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Extra delicious with fruits 
or honey added. Sold by grocers everywhere. Always oven- 
fresh, sealed in a WAXTITE bag placed inside the red-and- 


green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


ention !— 


SuccessFUL FarMING, May, /934 








Delightful Drinks 


| Continued from page 3 


spoonfuls of sugar are added to eac| 
quart jar (unless the juice is to be used 
i infant feeding), and the jars pr 
cessed following method 2. 

Grape Juice: In a season when jar 
are plentiful, I find the uncooked grap 
juice a pleasant and sparkling change 
Excess two-quart jars are especially nic: 
to use in making this type of juice. Was 
and stem firm ripe grapes, add 1 pint 
each of grapes and sugar to the 2-quart 
jar. Fill with boiling water, seal 
store. In six weeks the juice is a sparkling 
purplish pink in color, and sweet, fres! 
and mild in flavor. 

The cooked juice, made by either 
method, however, is richer in both color 
and flavor. Because of their tartness 
grapes combine beautifully with milder 
fruits to make rich combination juices 

ELDERBERRY: In late summer the 
elderberry hangs in neglected clusters 
along roadsides in many parts of the 
country. Its tiny seedy clusters hide ; 
sweetish, purple juice which adds re 


| markable richness to that of either th 
| wild or tame grape, to rhubarb, or t 
| plum juice, the tart old favorite. 


Wash the elderberries and pull then 
quickly from the main stem, letting the 


| tiny stemlets go into the extractior 


kettle with the berries if they persist 
Extract juice as for other berries and 
mix with equal quantities of grape, plum 
apple, rhubarb or other berry juice. 


—_— Rhubarb lemonade costs 


| much less and requires fewer lemons 


than lemonade. Moreover it is a re. 
markably good drink. Rhubarb juice 
may form the inexpensive backgrouné 
for a variety of fruit punches and drinks 
Cut stalks into small pieces and can by 
either method, allowing 1 cupful 
sugar for each quart of extracted juice 
A farm community group who but a 


| couple of years ago brought every sum 
| mer evening meeting to a close with a 


elaborate and sleep-disturbing supper o! 


| meat sandwiches, escalloped dishes, 


cake and pie, are happy examples of the 


| return to fruit drinks. Their refreshment 
| table now bears a variety of cookies and 
| small cakes and a huge pitcher holding 


what they call ““Fruit-Whey Punch’- 
a concoction which tastes as amazing}) 
good as it sounds strange. 

The recipe after which it was pat- 
terned calls for: 

1 cupful of pineapple juice 

1 cupful of strawberry juice 

1 cupful of peach juice 

1 cupful of grape or rhubarb juice 

2 cupfuls of whey 

2 cupfuls of iced water 

Sugar to taste 

A pinch of salt 

Another recipe which might be used is 

1 cupful of juice from canned berries 

34 cupful of rhubarb juice 

\4 cupful of whey 

1 cupful of iced water 

A pinch of salt 

Each woman of the group not supply- 
ing cakes or cookies was asked to con- 
tribute something to the “punch pitch- 
er’—a jar of rhubarb juice, some cleat 
strained whey, if cottage cheese haé 


| been on the program for the day, juice 


strained from a box of the seasons 
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seediest berries, lemons or oranges (made 
into a syrup, for easy mixing), if nothing 
else was at hand. These were turned over 
to the “‘keen tasters’”” among the com- 
munity cooks, who combined them with 
available sugar, water, and And 
hokus-pokus! A drink refreshingly tart, 
frostily cold. And one more apt to foster 
than spoil subsequent sweet dreams. 

Those concentrated food drinks, 
too, are delightfully easy. 

You'll have no difficulty getting the 
“pre” and even the “high” schoolers to 
imbibe their daily quart-a-day (and 
how they’ll love doing it!) if you let 
them, and they love to do it, mix their 
own chocolate malted milks. 

| like to make the malted syrup in 
quantities, seal it in hot jars and store 
it on the cupboard shelf within reach of 
the shortest arms. One tablespoonful of 
syrup for each glass of milk, a whisk of 
the egg beater, and you’ve a grand drink 
for between meal “‘piece” or to go with 
sandwiches, and escalloped dish, and 
fruit for an easy summertime supper. A 
bobbing marshmallow, a spoonful of 
whipped cream, or a dash of nutmeg, 
adds a festive touch to the glass. Paper 
straws may be purchased at almost 
nothing the handful. And the colorful 
glass sippers may be gotten for as little 
as 3 for a nickle. 

rhe following recipe makes 21% pints 
of syrup and furnishes 100 glasses of 
homemade malted milk, at a cost of less 
than three-fourths of a cent a glass (not 
including milk). A plain chocolate syrup 
for the making of plain but delicious 
CuocoLtate Mik may be made follow- 
ing the same recipe but using 5 squares 
of chocolate, 4 cupfuls of sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and 2 cupfuls of boiling 
water. Save this recipe. 


Chocolate Malted Milk Syrup 
(Makes 21% pints) 


5 squares of chocolate or 114 cupfuls cocoa 

3 cupfuls of sugar 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

| pint bottle malted milk 

44 cupful of cold water 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 tablespoonful of vanilla 

Boil chocolate, salt, and hot water for 
3} minutes. Add sugar and boil 5 addi- 
tional minutes. Add vanilla and malted 
milk which has been blended with the 
cold water. Bring to a boil. Pour into 
jars and seal. 
_ The beverage habit is easy to estab- 
lish in your family. A supply of fruit 
juices and other ingredients 1n the re- 
Irigerator will be an added inducement 
to hospitality. Drinks are nutritious and 
attractive to serve these summer days. 
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New Recipes 


Have you sent a favorite recipe 
to Our Successful Recipe Depart- 
ment recently? Suppose you try a 
different scheme this time and 
send just one kind of recipe. How 
ibout sharing your favorite salad 
recipe? All the fresh fruits and 
vegetables should be an inspira- 
tion. Remember one dollar is paid 
for the recipes which are suitable 
to print. Send your favorite salad 
ecipe to Recipe Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 
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School vacation ends happily 


* * * 
Marie gets grimy hands clean fast 
with LAVA SOAP . . . wins compliment from Bert 








A LAVA SOAP MOVIE WITH REAL PEOPLE 


Actors: The Girl— Marie Parkerson. The Mother—Mrs. E. B. Parkerson 
The Boy—Bertram H. Chalfant. The Parkerson Farm is 15 miles from Nashville, Tenn. 





YOU'RE RIGHT. WE‘RE 
GOING TO BE LATE 
FOR THE PAATY IF I 
DON’T STEP ON IT. 
















YOURE A NICE DAUGHTER TO HELP ME 
CLEAN SILVER ON THE LAST DAN OF WOUR 
VACATION BUT YOU'D BETTER HURRY AND 
GET DRESSED BEFORE BERT GETS HERE. 
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MOTHER, WHAT'LL I 00? I'VE BEEN 
SCRUBBING MV HANDS OVER S min- 
UTES AND THIS SILVER POLISH JUST 
WON'T COME oFF J 





OH, 1 FORGOT TO TELL YOU To USE 
LAVA INSTEAD OF WASTING EXPENSIVE 
TOILET SOAP. LAVA GETS ANY 
GRIME IN A JIFFY. 
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i i (ll <ixill 
MINUTES LATER 
AND IF MOTHER HADN'T REMINDED 


MIE HOW FAST LAVA CLEANED HANDS 
YOUO STILL BE WAITING. 




















DOESN'T MARIE LOOK GRAND, 
MRS. PARKERSON? ARD ONLY 
5S MINUTES LATE. 





EVEN THAT'S NOT HER 


FAULT, BERT. SHE HELPED 
ME WITH THE SILVER. 









tions—and other soothing oils in 
Lava protect the skin, heal up 
little nicks and scratches, help pre- 
vent hand infections. 

Lava saves you money because 
it outlasts ordinary soaps 3 to 1. 
Works well in any water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. Better get at 
least two cakes of Lava today— 
one for the men-folks, the other 
for yourself. 





Formerly, there were two things 
around the house a man could call 
his own—his pipe and his cake of 
Lava Soap. Now there’s just his 
pipe. For women have discovered 
that they need Lava for their 
hands, too—after polishing silver, 
peeling fruits and vegetables, black- 
ing the stove or doing any dirty job 
that stains the hands. They’ve 
learned for themselves that Lava 
gets any kind of grime in /ess 
than a minute—yet leaves their 
hands soft and smooth. 

Here’s how Lava works. First, 
its heavy lather gets the surface 
dirt. Then, its powdery pumice gets 
the ground-in dirt--even around 
knuckles and nails. Last, glycerine 
—used in most expensive hand lo- 





A Procter & 
Gamble Product 






Takes the Dirt . . . Protects the Skin 


































































































Regular Value $622 
rears $298 
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@ Think of it! You can beautify your kitchen—cut down 
work—save time—and above all be HAPPY—at a cost 
that’s ridiculously low. 

This 9-Piece group of NESCO Garden Girl Kitchen Ware includes: 
Drop Door Bread Box with Shelf—4-Piece Pantry Set-—Cake Cover and 
Board Set—Salt and Pepper Set— Match Box. These sturdy, long wear- 
ing utensils are finished in Ivory and Green with the gorgeous Garden Girl 
design in full colors on each piece. Such an opportunity may never come 
to you again—-so plan to investigate. 


Pieces Celebrated NESCO Garden Girl 





only during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO WEEK 


May 7th to 19th inclusive 


See your dealer or write us about this special deal, available to every purchaser of a 
NESCO Stove or Range. Make sure you don’t miss the chance to make your kitchen a 
model of loveliness and convenience. Arrange to see the wonderful display of the new 
1934 line of NESCO Kerosene Stoves and Ranges with the numerous new devices that 
save you work and worry. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR LIFE IN THE KITCHEN 


Write for the complete details of this offer. Don’t miss NESCO WEEK—make a note 
of the date. Write NOW for all details. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY 
269 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The 323-33 offers NESCO 
Royal beauty and utility—with 
three burners — suitable for 
medium and small families. 
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The NESCO Royal 365—generally 
acknowledged to be the finest kerosene with five burners—provides speed and 
range built. Five burners—extra large 


cooking capacity for the large family. 
capacity. 


The NESCO DeLuxe 750—equipped 
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PRODUCT 
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Our Girls’ 


[ Continued from page 30 


Three minutes apiece is plenty. The 
highest graduate in scholarship should 
receive a toast from the master t 
master with all graduates and jur 
standing behind their chairs—all exc 
ing the honored one. (Be sure to tip 

or her, off. It will probably be her— 
among us smart girls!) 





| SUGGEST an improvised platform 
with curtains placed where the class may 
turn in their chairs and enjoy the pro. 
gram which will follow the toasts. A 
program isn’t necessary. Here are s 
suggestions. Use any or all as you see fit 

I. A May Pole dance by eighth grad 
children. This may be in the center of 
the room rather than on the stage if you 
like, as sort of a prelude to the other en. 
tertainment. Children should wear little 
spring dresses in gay colors. 

II. The Evolution of a Senior. 

This is a series of episodes done entire. 
ly in pantomime. Each episode should be 
prologued by a small school boy wh 
carries a big make-believe slate with the 
title of the episode printed upon it. 

A. Scuoot Days. The orchestra plays, 
“School Days” softly. Curtains part and 
disclose a mother straightening hair 
bows and neck tie for a small girl and 
boy with dinnerpails and books. She 
kisses them goodbye as the school bell 
rings softly behind the scenes. They skip 
off leaving mother waving after them 
for a few seconds. Curtain. 

B. ErcotH Grape GRaDvuATION AND 
Exams! Orchestra plays, Funeral March. 
Curtains disclose two, Jack and Jill, of 
course, writing furiously, mopping brows, 
looking very miserable. 

C. Onty Fresuies. Orchestra plays 
“Whose afraid of the Big Bad Wolf.” 
Jack and Jill, she in knee pants, he in 
hair ribbon and very juvenile costume 
come running on stage. Both wear green 
crepe paper skull-caps. They stop, wipe 
faces, look back, shake and tremble and 
start to run as a larger boy with a Senior 
badge and a mortar-board on his head 
enters with a big paddle labeled ‘‘Sen- 
iors.” All exit running. Curtain. 

D. Grapuates aT Last! Orchestra 
plays, ‘““There’s A Long, Long Trail.” 
A very formal, dignified professor with 
glasses, tail-coat, and goatee stands 
beside a small pedestal with a heap ot 
diplomas on it. He calls out Jack and 
Jill who enter one at a time each exiting 
before the other comes on. They wear 
cap and gown of course. 

E. So Wuat? No music at beginning 
Jill in street suit, Jack in business suit 
with brief case under arm meet in center 
of the stage. He takes her hand and they 
turn to go for a stroll. Orchestra bursts 
into opening strains of a Wedding 
March, The curtain is lowered. 

I do hope you will all enjoy these sug- 
gestions, girls. Using them for an ex- 
ample you may vary your programs to 
suit the class group. Some of the girls 
or boys may wish to work up a specia 
feature which will be entirely original 








Information concerning special o¢- 
casions will be furnished if you wil 
write us, enclosing a three-cent stamp 
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Merriment for May 


Ti JERE is so much to do in the month 
of May—there is Mother’s Day and the 
hustle and bustle of commencement 
preparations, the May morning break- 
fast, and of course the May Fete. For 
your May calendar we suggest the fol- 
lowing programs and entertainments: 


Viother’s Day—A play for children in 
; short acts. Four boys, 4 girls. Plays 

minutes. A very lovely play for chil- 
dren of about the fifth and sixth grades, 
in which an orphan finds a loving moth- 
er, and a rich, unhappy woman finds 
her happiness at long last. 30c 


To Our Mothers—Includes a toast pro- 
gram for Mothers’ and Daughters’ ban- 
quet, recitations and a play, also sug- 
gests Many appropriate songs and poems 
to be used with the entertainment. 75c 


Bright Bits for Banquets—With the 
Junior-Senior banquet coming on, you 
may need just such a book. It gives out- 
lines for toast programs, drag-ins, toast 
jingles, quotations, jokes, menus, stunts 
and a host of other things. soc 


Good Stunts for Commencement— 
Another book for the graduates. Con- 
tains all kinds of suggestions for Class 
Night and Commencement activities, 
There are valedictories, class poems, 
prophecies, wills, short plays, and all 
sorts of amusing stunts. 50c 


Spring Glow—An operetta for your 
all-school entertainment, which will in- 
clude every grade. There are frost elves, 
bees, flowers, and groups in which you 
may use any number. Winter scene and 
spring scene. Time, 1 hour. Spring is 
held prisoner by Winter, but at last 
Bluebird, sunshine fairies, and brownies 
release her. $1.00 


Springtime Fantasy—A play for 11 
boys, 12 girls. (May use fewer or more) 
The scene is the cave of Winter. Time, 

minutes. Spring overcomes Winter 
who has been keeping the Earth im- 
prisoned against her will. 25c 


Vidsummer Eve—A musical fairy 
play. Three boys, § girls, and chorus. 
Two exteriors. Time, about 1 hour. A 
ttle girl, lost in the forest on midsum- 
mer eve, is taken to the fairies’ court. 
[hey wish to keep her but she is at last 

wed to go home. Contains beautiful 
lrills, and marches. 60c 


Crowning the May Queen—Play with 
music and dances. Nine boys, 8 girls. 
One exterior. Time, about 25 minutes. 


Children go Maying, and have a merry 
t until Gypsy appears and tries to 
kidnap them, but all ends happily in a 
May pole dance. Complete directions 


icluded for dances and songs. 35¢ 


y of these entertainments may be 
red direct from the Ivan Bloom Har- 
Company, R54, 3806 Cottage Grove 

ive., Des Moines, lowa, at the prices 

ted. Or, if you need further help in 

ng an entertainment for your group, 
will be very glad to help you. 



















“NO DINGY SOAP STREAKS TO 


RUB OUT OF CLOTHES WHEN 
YOU USE Wille Pano G!” 


3 generations of P anp G 
users—Mrs. Sam Lanie, 
her daughter— Mrs. Floyd 
Leonard, and her daughter 
—Mildred. Isn’t Mildred’s 
green-and-white organdie 
dress pretty? It cost 59¢ 
last summer and PAND G 
has kept its color crisp for 
a whole year. 


When you’ve raised three lively boys and 
a grown-up daughter on a farm, as Mrs. 
Sam Lanie, of Wolcott, Indiana, has done, 
you know a lot about soap. You have to! 


“I declare, when I think of the miles of 
blue overalls and shirts and towels I’ve 
hung out in my time!”’ laughed Mrs. Lanie, 
as she settled herself comfortably on her 
shady porch. “‘But I will say this—P AND G 
Naphtha deserves a lot of the credit! It 
just beats all how that soap takes the dirt!” 


“And dirt’s one thing we have plenty of!” 
grinned one of her sturdy sons, reaching 
down to tickle Fluff, their white Spitz dog. 


“Yes, sometimes when Mr. Lanie and 
the boys come in from the fields,” Mrs. 
Lanie went on, “I wonder whether they 
haven’t brought in our whole 114 acres on 
their clothes! You know—ground-in dirt— 
the kind that’s hard to budge. 


“But I chip up a cake of P AND G into 
good rich suds and put the clothes to soak. 


The worst soil loosens up and rinses right 
out. Some soaps I’ve tried have left sticky 
soap smears on the clothes, that were hard 
to rub out. But not white P AND G! It 
leaves the clothes so clean and fresh and I 
don’t even have to boil the white things.” 


Mrs. Lanie’s married daughter, Mrs. 


Here are two of Mildred’s young 
uncles—Ernest and Virgil Lanie, 
with their pet dogs. When I 
came they were up repairing the 
roof (a hailstorm had sent stones 
big as hen’s eggs through it!) but 
they obligingly came down to 
have their pictures taken. 


declares Mrs. Sam Lanie of Wolcott, Ind. 





Floyd Leonard, dropped in with her little 
girl while we were talking. And, believe it 
or not, 4-year-old Mildred can speak 
French! In fact,’she sang a little French 
song for me. 


“I like to keep her dainty,”’ said her 
proud young mother, “‘and she’s such a 
lively jumping-jack that a// her dresses are 
in the wash every single week. It’s lucky 
P AND G is so easy on colors!” 


Yes, P AND G takes the dirt—but its 
whiteness guarantees that it’s friendly to 
colors and to your hands. Next time you 
go to town order 10 or 12 bars from your 
grocer. ANN CUMMINGS 





P ann G White N aphtha. be gives whiter 


washes... saves colors... saves work and money 
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BURNT FINGERS 
RUBBER RINGS 
MOLD or SPOILAGE 


USE K f RR FRUIT JARS one tts 


KERR Caps contain the natural gray 
sealing composition—no rubber 
rings required. There is no wrestling 
with steaming hot jars. No wrenches 
or masculine muscles are needed 
either in sealing or in opening the 
jars. 


The gleaming gold lacquered KERR 
Caps are not affected by vinegar or 
other food acids. KERR Caps are 
more than 100% sanitary—they 
mean greater safety and more cer- 
tain canning success because they 
seal AIR-TIGHT and thus protect 
your foods from mold and spoilage. 


You Can Test the Seal 


When KERR Jars are cold, tap the 
Lid gently with a spoon. A clear, 
ringing note means you can be sure 
the jar is sealed air-tight—no wait- 
ing and worrying—you KNOW in- 
stantly. 
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REQUIRED-SEAL AIR- 


TIGHT - 1OOZ% SANITARY 





SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


Standard for Over 
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For ALL Foods and ALL 
Methods of Canning 


Millions have proven that IT’S 
EASIER to can ALL fruits, vege- 
tables, pickles, meats or any other | 
foods successfully when KERR Jars | 
and Caps are used. ALL methods of | 
canning — pressure cooker, steam 
cooker, oven, hot water bath or 
open kettle may be used with KERR 
Jars and Caps. 


“‘Modern Methods of Home 
Canning” —Get Your Copy 
FREE 
“Modern Methods of Home Canning” 


gives the very latest information on every 
method of canning all foods. A _ beauti- 
ful, valuable booklet in full colors. Just 
send penny postcard for your copy, mailed 
to you FREE—or sign name below, tear 
out and mail. Address: Kerr Glass Mfg. 
Corp., 341 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
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RUBBER RINGS 





JARS and CAPS 





30 Years 










CREAM MONEY (GN - 
PAYS FOR IT! “ib 


The er skimming American 
pays for itself in extra cream 
you get. New patented features 
—write today for details. Buy 
American and you buy right! 
REASONS WHY 
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Gets all the cream—Easier to turn 
—Easier to clean—Costs less, lasts 


Other Machines" 
longer. {2 months to pay. sl cape as 


Free Trial Offer—Fully Guaranteed $ fy 9 
Write for free catalog, details of 19. 5 
trial offer and easy payment plan 100 ib Capacity 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR co, 
Dept. 45—Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Dept. 45—1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, III. 
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Positively revents all 
sucking, self sucking, ear 
sucking, etc Patented 







eating, drinking. Basily 
applied. Humane--prongs 
ean be modified by_bend- 
i i feavily tinned. Over 
100,000 sold. At all good hardware dealers 
or direct. Sent postpaid, cash or stamps. 
Calf 40c. Cow 50c. 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 


m™ RACINE, WIs. DEPT.B 
woo Blankets, Batting, Robes and Colonial 
Covertets. Made from your own wool. Also 


sold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful Goods. Prices 















IMPERIAL 





reasonable. Write for catalog and samples 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS,75 Lynn St., West Unity, Ohio 








New Draperies 


Onty new draperies can give 
your home that dressed up air. A 
leaflet giving all the latest infor 
mation on new designs, styles, and 
hangings is now ready for you 
Send 4c to Successful Farming, 
2605 Meredith Building, Des 
Moints, Iowa for the “New Dra 
peries”’ leaflet. 






























Tone of Voice 


ARNOLD BENNETT said that n 
ty percent of all friction is caused 
tone—mere tone of voice. | suspect ti 
he was thinking of home friction whe 
said that. If that be true, mothers, al 
whom crave a frictionless home, can 
afford to allow their voices to be sh: 
or harsh or uncontrolled. 






















































It is well for all of us to remember this | 
when we speak we speak twice. Our 4 
words say one thing and our voice says B 
another. Often the voice says more tha: ol: 
the words. He 


When we mothers are hurried 
tired it is so easy for us to let our vo 
rise to a disagreeable pitch. When ch 
dren are annoying many mothers’ first \ 
‘impulse seems to be to shriek at then 
It might be well to ask ourselves w! 
opinion would an unseen listener havé 
us if he could hear our voices for a sing 
day? In other words, what does 
voice reveal about me? Am I kind 
gentle and self-controlled? Or am | wal 
hasty and annoying and about as pleas fittir 
ant as a companion as a bumblebee? tr 
“The voice,” said Dr. Frank Cra: 
“more than anything else, expresses ones of 
personality and indicates the power of H 
his moral inhibition and the degree of fittir 
his culture.” He further urges parents t non 
teach their children to speak pleasant 


in every day conversation. “‘A pleasant tots, 
voice and a way of speech that is agree- take 
able will carry a man far,” he declar D1 

In teaching our children to speak 11 while 
pleasant tone of voice the most impor f p; 
tant thing is to speak in a pleasant tor the f 
ourselves. Imitativeness is one of tl sprea 
fundamental characteristics of child Cut 


hood. My own little daughter develope 

a peculiar tone of expression one time. It 

was odd and puzzling until I visited her whet 
class room one day and noticed t 
same peculiarity in the teacher’s spee¢ 

[ imagine that if mothers could 

that their children are affected by th 
every tone, just like a sensitive wax 
cording record, they would be watcht 
of tones they use. This would stimula 
mothers to cultivate pleasant, non-irr F 


+ 


tating voices, and eliminate a _ vast 
amount of friction in their homes. It 1s C 
well to remember that we are judged by 
our voice. Whether in a lecture, da ' 
conversation or 2 telephone messag 
our voice reveals our character.—B. N.¢ e 







































Did You Know That 


To PEEL onions tearlessly, hold them 
under water and peel from root toward 
stem? 

If apples are dipped in boiling water 
for a moment the skin will peel off like 
a tomato when scalded, leaving the apple 
smooth and red? 

A Hungarian scientist has discovered 
paprika contains Vitamin C? It has al- 
ready been found that our own Georgia- 
wn pimientoes (already known to 
ntain Vitamin C) are generously sup- 
ed with Vitamin A, perhaps as much 
as in cod liver oil. Now you have an extra 
reason for using these colorful garnishes. 


How to Fit Little Feet 


y 1U’RE sure, Billie, those shoes don’t 
hurt your feet?” 

“Honest, Mom, they feel swell— 
‘course, they’re big enough.” 

First thing we know, after the shoes 
are supposedly ‘“‘broken in,” we see 
Billie limping around. He starts com- 
plaining. The new shoes hurt his feet. 
He can’t wear them any longer. Unless 
there are smaller feet in the tamily, the 
shoes have to be discarded. All of which 

ins a waste of money. 

Very often, we cannot depend upon a 

i's judgmenteas to whether or not 
s really fit. For that matter, we can- 

t always rely on the recommendation 
f the sales person, who is only too 
anxious to make the sale and insists up- 
on a certain size, there not being the 
wanted size in stock. One pair of tight- 
fitting shoes is enough to cause foot 
troubles for the rest of the child’s life, 

t is very necessary that those grow- 

g feet have plenty of room. 

Here’s a plan that will insure properly 
fitting shoes and also save time and 
money and foot invalids. It is a good 
plan to use when buying shoes for tiny 
tots, and when it is not convenient to 
take the children to town: 

Draw the outline of the bare foot 
while child is standing firmly on a sheet 
of paper. Thus the weight is borne on 
the foot and the proper length and toe 
spread can be accurately determined. 
Cut out the penciled outline, and, when 
buying the shoes, place against sole of 
shoe. It can then easily be ascertained 
whether the shoe affords the proper 
ength and breath. Children should be 
taught to appreciate the beauty of the 
foot. No ill-shaped, uncomfortably shod 

ot can ever be beautiful_—G. O. M. 


Furniture Refinishing 


C 1ERISH your treasures. That’s 
what you do when you restore fur- 
ture. Mr. R. C. Woolman who 
is so ably encouraged us to pre- 
rve our family heirlooms this 
ist winter has prepared a leaflet 
“Furniture Refinishing.” Every 
ep is thoroly explained. Whether 
rank amateur or a boastful ex- 
rt, you will want this leaflet. 
end 4 cents to Successful Farm- 
g, 2305 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for leaflet “Fur- 
ture Refinishing.” 








PARAMOUNT STAR 

CUPID: “Hello, Mae, how are tricks?” 

MAE WEST: “Why, Dan, you darling, what are you doing here 
in Hollywood?” 

CUPID: “Came for a holiday—it’s the one place I never have 
to work. All you girls can take care of yourselves.” 

MAE WEST: “We get our men, all right. But then we’ve been 
using Lux Toilet Soap for years. A luscious skin gets them 
every time.” 

CUPID: “You do know men, Mae. I find I’ve lots more spare 
time since girls everywhere started using your soap. Guess I'll 
fly over and see Lupe now. Take care of yourself.” 


MAE WEST: “By-by. C’m up and see me some time.” 





TAKE A LEAF out of Mae’s little notebook! Lovely, ap- 
pealing skin attracts men just as honeysuckle attracts 
bees. You can have it just as easily as the 9 out of 10 
screen stars who use Lux Toilet Soap. Use it yourself 
every day for the soft, appealing skin that men adore! 


SuccessFuL Farminc, May, /934 
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THAT WRINKLED LOOK 


Tite Tha enn hasan 


Of YOUr powder 
MAGNIFY zervnAles and! 


make you look OLDER ? 


! was perfectly astounded at how the years 
droppe 4 off my face when I began using 
Jonteel!”, a woman wrote us recently. In- 
stead of emphasizing wrinkles, as the aver- 
age powder does, Jonteel veils them with a 
fragrant, concealing bloom, which clings and 
clings but never cakes. 

Jonteel is perfumed with the wonderful 
new odor of 26 flowers. The foremost color 
experts in America have blended it in the 
basic shades which match all skin tones. 
That's why women everywhere are so 
amazed at how Jonteel Face Powder makes 
them look younge r! 

You, too, can look younger and save half 
of what you now spend to be beautiful. All 
Jonteel. Toiletries are bought direct from 
their famous maker and sold to you exclu- 
sively by the 10,000 Rexall Drug Stores . . . 
without the in-between profits. The saving 
is yours, 

Ask your nearest Rexall Drug Store for 
Jonteel Face Powder—two sizes, 25c and 
50c ... and the other Jonteel Toiletries, too. 
Liggett and Owl Stores are also Rexall Drug 
Stores. 


FREE—FULL SIZE 25¢ BOX 


Jonteel, 13 Leon St., Boston, Mass. *'* 





Please send certificate good for FREE FULL SIZE 
25c box of Jonteel Face Powder. 

Name : inte 
{ddress ~ 
City Mate —s 
Nearest Rexall Store ‘ welled 
Address ‘ = 

SuccessFut Farminc, May, 1934 


Mother's Face 


In some far corner of my mind 
Dwell dreams I cali my own, 
Which come like ghosts and yet like life 


To build the past I’ve known, 


The record of harsh years is there, 
Marked plain on every face 

Except my mother’s—that remains 
With an abiding grace. 





So sweetly, gravely, tirelessly 
Her wisdom showed the way 
Till of her strength our strength was 
born 


And of her night our day. 


And so her face can never change, 
From year to passing year 
Alone, unchallenged it remains 
Most precious and most dear. 
Mary Randall 


Refinishing Floors 


THE refinishing of old floors is a prob- 
lem. But one that must be faced by 
every homemaker eventually. For old 
floors become hopeless and new ones 
will show wear in time. 

This season we knew that five hun- 
dred and fifty square feet of floor space 
had to be refinished. And it was a floor 
that has stood a great deal of real and 
wrong treatment over a_ twenty-five 
year period. Moreover, money, elusive 
always to the Irish, was as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth. 

A professional floor sander was called 
in, but even in these times of low prices 
for labor and material, the price was 
prohibitive. The budget, struggling 
bravely to cover all family needs from 
house taxes to toothpaste, refused to 
stand the drain. 

Yet something had to be done to the 
floor. A hand sander was investigated. 
It seemed to work. Then we rounded up 
a high school chap who had taken wood- 
work and who was eager to earn money 
for college. We hired him. He was sent 
to the paint company that rented the 
sander and the operation of the machine 
was explained in detail to him. 

There are light weight sanders to be 
rented but these are not satisfactory. 
The one we rented was quite heavy, too 
heavy, in fact for a woman to run. It was 
constructed with a bag to take up the 
dust and this helped a great deal. 

Working under the direction of the 
manager of the paint store, the old var- 
nish, 
moved from the floor. The boy worked 
early and late to cut down the rental 
charge on the sander. Then floor filler 
was applied followed by two coats of 
varnish and two coats of wax. A newly 
sanded floor should have two coats of 


wax at the start, three within the first | 


month and one a month thereafter. 
When the ordeal was over and the last 
of the dust had been cleaned from the 
walls and the bills were all paid we 
found that our sanding job, | 
the renting of the sander, material and 
labor was $25. This was exactly one- half | 
the original atinbate. 
ready tor years of service.—R. A. 


MY PRESERVES 
ALWAYS 
PKEEP... 
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. « « because I use Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers. Canning 






[RE 


experts and demonstrat 
everywhere have used then 
by preference for over 25 years. 
Thick, cushioned rubber that sta; 
alive. Now made even safer—a 10% 
wider flange all the way ‘round 
than ordinary jar rubbers. Cost no 
more. 10c a doz. Cheapest can- 
ning insurance. Ask for them /) 
name. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 













SEND FOR TEXTBOOK 


1934 edition of our popular Home Can 
ners’ Textbook. Follow approved car 
ning instructions. 80 pages of comple 
reliable recipes, new methods, etc. th 
free supply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
atane | printed with names of fruits 
vegetables, etc. All for 10c. 


When buying new jars, remember 
that Atlas E-Z Seal and Atlas Ma- 
son Fruit. Jars are the only jars 
which are all equipped with 
the Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 














BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
24 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ot 90 ove mar 


GOOD LUCK* 


Jar Rubbers 


* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 








Farming is Easier 





paint and what-have-you was re- | 


And the ret are | 


in San Diego, Cal. 


If you want ease of living where 
nature has the weather under 
control at all times and the 
farmer has the rain under con- 
trol at all times . . . send for 

—‘Agricultural Survey of San 
Diego, California.” 


80-page Booklet FREE 


Full of definite information that 
will make your head swim with 
envy of the farmer who lives in 
San Diego county. 
Simply send your request for booklet to 
San Diego California Club 
Broadway at Columbia St. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


North” . 
Montana, dat 
Washington sn¢ 
Ore egon. a 
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by mgr es lowe New low rates 
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C. Leedy, Dept. 629, G. N. Ry., ‘st. Paul, Mina. 
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Healthier Children 


RE CORDS of life Insurance Companies 
show that children’s death rates are de- 
creasing. During the period Ig11-1915 
the death rate for children between the 
ages of one and fourteen years was 6.1 
per thousand. In 1930 it had been re- 
duced to 2.7 per thousand, and in 1931 
2.6 per thousand. This is, indeed, en- 
couraging, and shows that progress is 
being made in health conservation. 


Negro Spirituals 


NEGRO music has been described by 
many adjectives: mellow, plaintive, 
weird, exuberant, gay, depending upon 
the mood of the singer and the song he 
chooses. Without exception almost 
everyone enjoys spirituals and it is 
agreed, also, that Negro music is in a 
class by itself. 

Anyone who wishes to own an out- 
standing collection of spirituals should 
save pennies to buy a new book by E. A. 
McIlhenny who has just brought out 
“Befo’ de War Spirituals,” published by 
the Christopher Publishing Company. 
Here we find the distinctive negro songs 
of the period before the Civil war. 

Mr. Mcllhenny has written from his 
own knowledge of the setting for these 
songs. He has always lived on a large 
plantation in Louisiana which had, be- 
fore the war, several hundred slaves. A 
story of the old plantation acquired thru 
1 Spanish grant gives a satisfactory 
background to the tunes. 

This is a fine collection and the book 
undoubtedly will take its place as a clas- 
sic of American literature.—R. A. N. 


Modern Diet 











Tue modern American diet is high in | 
starches and sugars. Possibly this is one | 


cause of tooth decay. As proof of this 
idea two scientists counted the de- 
cayed teeth in the jaw bones of the pre- 
historic and living Eskimos in Alaska. 
Only 6.5 percent of the prehistoric Eski- 
mos had carious teeth, whereas 26 per- 
cent of the living Eskimos had more or 
less dental decay. The prehistoric Eski- 
mo ate walrus, seal, and fish with a very 
few vegetable foods, whereas the mod- 
ern Eskimo living in proximity to white 
settlements eats a diet much more like 
ours. Eskimos that live in isolated 
regions today where they still eat mostly 
fish have almost perfect teeth. 

Indian tribes that lived on the sea 
coast of America left great mounds of 





shells showing that they consumed a | 


LOO 


ers) living in the Southwest ate largely 
corn and grain products. Their skulls 
show badly decayed teeth. It would 
seem that in the past at least, the meat 
eating races had better teeth than the 
grain eating races. In support of this 


etic children who must live on a diet 
practically devoid of sugar and includ- 
ing very few starchy foods (no pastries, 


deal of shell fish. They had prac- | 
tically perfect teeth. The Indians (farm- | 


heory we might cite the fact that dia- | 


no cakes, and no sweet desserts) have | 


T 


perfectly sound teeth. Our medical men 
are watching these diets very carefully. 


| 






















































OVER 6,000,000 PEOPLE 
HAVE DISCOVERED 


Grape Nuts Flakes. 


HAVE YOU ? 








Crisp, crinkly, golden-brown flakes 4 
—with all the grand flavor of famous 
Grape-Nuts. Packed with nourish- 
ment, too. Get a box of Grape-Nuts 
Flakes from your grocer— today. 
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ches The auswer 
Vf, al / Your questions 
about pasriling 


FREE 


"Your dining room is perfectly lovely. You 
must give me some ideas for redecorating 
mine.”’ @ Oh, I don’t deserve much credit. 
I got all my ideas from a new book that the 


” 


Lowe Brothers Paint Dealer gave George. 





“And your furniture! I never would have 
dreamed you could give it that finish.” 
e “That's another idea from the book. It 
tells you everything about painting.” 


oe 


If you want color suggestions for the 
decoration of a room or the painting of 
your house—if you want to know how to 
refinish furniture in a different shade 
without removing the old finish—if you 
want to know how to treat badly weather- 
beaten surfaces—you will find just what 
you're looking for in “101 Questions 
About Painting and Decorating.” Your 
dealer in Lowe Brothers products will be 
glad to give you a copy of this book... 
free. He can also recommend a compe- 
tent painter, if you wish. 

And remember this—analysis shows 
so-called ‘‘cheap’’ 
paints to contain as 
much as 63% water 
and other evaporating 
liquids. In contrast, 
Lowe Brothers paints 
contain 90% film- 
forming solids — con- 
sequently they cover 
more surface, last 
longer and cost much 
less in the end. The 
Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


This helpful book 
now ores free 
by dealers in Lowe 


Brothers products, 


lam, § 
\ 


A\ 
Pbusthain 


PAINTS eVARNISHES 


Quality unsurpassed since 1869 
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Brightens |. 


And Here's Why — 


1. Milk prices are everywhere re- 
sponding to a real improvement 
in general domestic price level 


2. Short feed supplies have greatly 
reduced production percentage 


3. A reduction in number of dairy 
cows is beginning to be felt 


4. The government program will 
further reduce dairy production 


By R. M. Green 


HIGHER milk prices in 1934 than in 
1933 are suggested by several sets of cir- 
cumstances. First, there is the proba- 
bility of a better demand arising from 
improved business conditions and higher 


| price levels generally. Second, there is 


likely to be some reduction of milk out- 
put in spite of the larger number of milk 
cows; and third, a reduction in rate of 
increase if not an actual decrease in 
number of milk cows is quite likely to be- 
gin during the year 1934. 

An outstanding feature of 1933 inso- 
far as the price structure is coneerned 
was the extent to which the Federal 
Government assumed the role of debtor 
as substitute for private debtors. While 
this alone may have added but little to 
net buying power, it stopped further re- 
duction by checking further forced sell- 
ing on overloaded markets and increased 
confidence by substituting the paying 
power of government for the dwindling 
paying ability of private debtors. This 
check on further forced payments will 
stimulate some extension of new credits 
on the belief that for a time at least the 
bargain prices of forced sales are over. 
By March 1934 banks were much more 


| ready to extend credit on farm paper and 









The Milk Outlook = 


x 


in many instances at reduced rates 
Whatever lay beyond, there is good 1 
son to believe that 1933 was the begir 
ning of at least a three to four 
period of generally higher price levels 
November and March are in the larg 
majority of cases critical turning points 
for commodity prices. In spite of pric 
declines after July 1933, the averag 
price of all commodities was higher 
November than in July. This and t 
prospects in March 1934 make the year Si, 
ahead look promising. As a rule m 
prices are quite sensitive to the 
creased buying power we now enjoy. 
The number of milk cows on hand 
January 1, 1934 was 3 percent larger 
than a year ago and is the largest nun 
ber on record. The increase in grain and 
other feed prices in the summer of 193 
has been an influential item in reducing 
milk production per cow. In August 
1933, milk production per cow was run C 
ning II to 12 percent larger than a year 0 
earlier. By February 1934 milk produc 
tion per cow was g percent less than a 
year earlier and was back to about 192: 
levels. The price of dairy products 
January 1934 was higher than a year 
earlier. This was due largely, however, t 
the advance in milk prices as butter 
price was but little if any higher than 
January 1933. The average farm price o! 
butter was lower in January 1934 than: 
January 1933. This price position at the 
beginning of 1934 and prospects for im 
proved industrial conditions during the 
year argue better for the milk market 
than for the cream market outlook. 







A CONSIDERABLE part of the in 
crease in number of milk cows in recent 
years has come from the increased nun 
ber of dual purpose farm cows that have 
been milked so as to have cream to se 
Higher feed prices, no bright outlook for 
the cream market compared with other 
farm products, and the tendency to sen 
cull milk stock to the butcher all argu 
for less of the transient cream producti0 
in 1934. This should be some relief t 
milk producing sections during the flus 
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seasons of an excess dairy product supply. 

\t a time in 1933 when beef cattle 
prices might have gone even lower than 
hey y did, monetary and speculative ac- 
tivities helped bolster up prices. Lending 
activities of government agencies pre- 
forced selling of many cattle 
jurul The car 
rying over of centile gave the beef cattle 
rket enough help that beef cattle 


ven ted 





prices did not go relatively as low as did 
the price of dairy products. 

There is, therefore, a tendency to 
look with more favor upon beef produc- 


tion and with less favor upon dairying. 
Milk cow numbers in production are 
likely to be reduced in 1934 both by 


marketing some of them and by using 
others in general farming sections to 
suckle calves. It is probable that beef 
ittle numbers are not yet quite at their 
and there will be a tendency for 
producer of cream on the general 
farm to turn more to calf producti on for 
while at least. 
\side from these more or less natural 
justments, there is the government 
gram for reducing milk cow numbers. 
s will contribute to the trend that 
as possibly only started. 
While milk prices are still low, the 
lk situation looks stronger for 1934 
than does the cream situation. Cold 
rage holdings of butter in 26 cities 
it the middle of February 1934 were 
illion pounds, compared to 10 mil- 
n pounds a year earlier. The price of 
fuid milk has to date advanced less in 
the central west cream producing sec- 
tions than in most other regions. The 
erage price increase in fluid milk prices 
for the United States during 1933 was 
nts a hundred. In some of the east- 


ern milk producing sections there have 

en advances of around 50 cents a 
_ 

Since fluid milk is a domestic market 


ljuct and butter in the peak year of 

rt was exported only to the extent 

out $14 percent of total production, 

the improvement in domestic business 

dence for 1934 should be of special 

to the milk industry at a time when 

s a potential production of burden- 
proportions. 


Coming Events 


25-30—North Dakota 
ks, North Dakota 
7—Northwest Fair, 


State Fair, Grand 


Minot, North Dakota 


11-18—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 

uri 

18-25—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
2-31—Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, 
25-31—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwau 


Wisconsin 
t 27-September 1 


Ohic 


ber 1-7 


Ohio State Fair, Colum 


Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 


York State Fair, Syracuse, 


meer 1b 
Vv: 


ber 1 Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul, 
esota 

ber 10-1 Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
ber 22-29—-Oklahoma State Fair, Okla 


City, Oklahoma 


1-7—Dairy Cattle Waterloo, 


Congress, 


20-27—American Royal Live Stock 
Kansas City, Missouri 
8-November 3—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Omaha, Nebraska 
er 1-8—TInternational Live Stock Ex 
on, Chicago, Illinois. 
{ 
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What You 


May Lhin 


is a Serious Disorder 


Many Times is Merely “Acid Stomach” 
—Now Easily Correctable This Simple Way 





NE man 
has a 
that she is a 
that 
nothing can be 


thinks it’s because he 
“weak stomach.” A woman 
“nervous type.” Another 
“her headaches are migraine, so 
done about them.” 
Others “can’t eat a normal diet, be- 
cause of the gas and pain that follow 
sating.”’ Still others think it’s “middle 
age” with its penalty of easy-tiring, de- 
pletion and stomach upsets. 

Have a doctor look into each case 
carefully, and chances are in a great 
many of them, he’ll say ““Acid Stomach!” 
For, according to many authorities, a 
large number of people today suffer from 
acid stomach. And think, often, that 
there is something far worse the matter 
with them. 

The reason scientists advance for this 
is that so much of the modern diet is 
made up of acid-forming foods. Yes 
the very foods—bread, meat, sugars, 
sweets—that we must eat to be nour- 
ished properly! 

How To Get Rid 
Of It Quickly, Easily 


If you have Acid Stomach, you can 
easily trace it. Head aches, stomach 
pains after eating, “gas,” “upsets,” 


nausea are the usual indications. 

Now—to get rid of it, all you need 
do is this: 

TAKE— teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water 
every morning when you get up. Take 
another teaspoonful thirty minutes after 
eating. And another before you go to 
bed. Or—you can take Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia Tablets; substituting one 
tablet for each teaspoonful of the liquid 
and get the same result. 


Try It—You Will 
Be Amazed 
Try this and, chances are, it will make a 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNES straw 


THE SIGNS OF ACID 
STOMACH 


Nervousness 





Frequent Headaches 


Neuralgia Feeling of Weakness 
Indigestion Sleeplessness 
Nausea Mouth Acidity 


Loss of Appetite Sour Stomach 
Auto-intoxication 


WHAT TO DO FOR IT 


— 
Ss 


S pn 


TAKE— 2 t 
of Magnesia in a gla f 
morning whee ou get I i f 
ful +} t+ 


aspoon 


te 00T 


And another befor« 











great difference in your life. For this 
small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to neutralize the stomach 
acids that cause your distress. 

After-meal pains and discomfort go. 
You feel freedom from dull headaches. 
That “afternoon fag’’-—you think is de- 
pletion or “‘nerves’’ disappears. You feel 
like another person. Everywhere people 
are doing this. Everywhere doctors are 
advocating it. 

Get REAL Phillips’ 

When you buy, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine PHILLIPS’ Milk of 


Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
PHILLIPS’—for all “milk of magnesia” 


is not alike. So take care to see that you 
get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 

-the kind doctors endorse—judged the 
most reliable neutralizer of stomach acids 
known, 





ALSO IN TABLET FORM 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale al drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet is 
the equivalent of a tea 
spoonful of Genuine Phil- 


lips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
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SUPREME in 








Skimming. Efficiency 








Length of Life 
Fine Workmanship 





Easy Running 





Beauty of Design 








and Finish 


































































Golden Series 
World's best cream 
separators. Have the 
floating bowl and pro- 
tected ball bearings. 
Hand or power drive. 


additional earnings. 





Electro Series 
The first all-electric 
cream separator. A 

great machine. 


See -Try- Buya 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


In no other cream separator can you get 
such a combination of advantages as in the 
De Laval. You get the best separator to begin 
with—certain to give the best and longest use, 
backed by the greatest cream separator manu- 283. 


facturing experience and the biggest and best 
organization of its kind in the world. You get 
the widest choice of machines, for there are 
four complete lines of De Lavals comprising 
17 sizes and styles, providing a separator for 
every need and purse. You also have the 
most liberal terms of purchase, so that your 
De Laval will actually pay for itself out of 


There is no question but that you get in a 
De Laval the greatest separator value at the 
least cost. And finally, you are sure of getting 
the best service, no matter how long you may 
use your machine. This extremely important 
feature is sometimes overlooked by the pur- 
chasers of cream separators. 


Free Trial 


If there is any question concerning the superi- 
ority of a De Laval, see and try one before you 
uy. Your De Laval dealer will arrange a free 





Sterling Series 


Exactly like Golden 
Series except a few 
non-essentials. Have 
the floating bow] and 
protected ball bear- 





Junior Series 
World’s best low 
priced separators. 


Smaller sizes sold 
with or without 
stands. 


A Size 
and Style 


fo r rial for you. If you do not know who your 
sJoo De Lowel dealer iS ‘waite panone office aloes. for Every 
The De Laval eerie Co. Need and 
New York San Francisco 
a oad 165 Brosdvay «600 Jorhors Blvd. 61'Beale St Purse 











OWN A STORE ON 
mae EELS 





a Steady 
Permanent Income 


Use your car to make $5 to $10 daily, Healthful, 
pleasant work, selling Medicines, Extracts, 
Spices Food Products and Veterinary Supplies 
throughout the country. Ne capital or experience 
needed. Excellent territories stillopen. Heberling 
Products in daily demand. Get the facts today. 
Ask for free manual, “Jn Business for Yourself.” 


G. C. HEBERLING CO. 
Dept. L, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


HARBIN LESPEDEZA 


Green Gold for the north on thin sour soils. Illustrated descriptive 
catalk et ue free. giving aes oreements of growers in Northern States. 
Introduced by me last yea 


MASTERS SEED FARMS, MURRAYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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“THE MILKER OF TODAY" 
Price and performance will 
satisfy you on this new pipe- 
line, rubber-lined cup, Milker. 
Write for complete gotaie. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE 









ONEIDA, ALY. 















Lewis’ Lye-Fed Hogs 
Make Bigger Gains 
with Less Feed 


20 N. Wacker, Chicago 








@ REMEMBER THIS ® 
JAPANESE OIL has been the dependable farm 
liniment for 50 years. Use wherever a reliable 
counter-irritant is indicated for man. beast, fowl. 
Send for free circular 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. 60 W. 45th St. N.Y. 





Naming System 


THE year I started in the dairy b 
ness I gave every heifer dropped a n 
beginning with A. The second year | 
gave the heifer calves names begin: 
with B, and the third year I used na 
beginning with C. In this way | 
always know the age of my cows. | 
system works well for purebreds as 

as for grades. 


I was prompted to use this system by 


my experience as a tester for a cow t 
ing association. I found at that time t 
the average dairyman is likely to forget 


| the age of his cows and often they are 
much older than he realizes.—H. C., | 





Vaccines for 
Mastitis 


In THE opinion of research workers 
the Michigan Experiment Station \ 
cines may often be used effectively for 
controlling mastitis in cows. Where test 
were made the cows recovered in nearly 
all cases. In the cows which did not re- 
cover a large amount of damage had 
already been done to the udder before 
vaccination. “Effectiveness of the vac- 
cine,” the report continues, “‘seems to 
depend upon the extent of the disease 
and the response of the individual ani- 
mal to vaccination given,” 


Feed Dry Beet Pulp 


Beer PULP long has been a favorite 
of many dairymen. It has been widely 
used for cows on test and on the show 
circuit. Some dairymen use it in place of 
silage. Others feed some pulp along with 
the allowance of silage. 

One of the objections to beet pulp ha 
been the trouble of soaking it, a process 
which most dairymen have considere 
essential. However, recent experiment 
carried out and reported by the Unit 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that dry beet pulp can be fed wit! 
just as good results as though it were 
soaked before feeding. 

A preliminary trial first was made 
with two cows for 12 days. It appeared 
that the dried pulp was fully as palat- 
able as the wet pulp and the milk | 
duction was as great with one as t 
other. To check these results, 12 cows 
were used in another trial which lasted 
for 60 days. Here again, milk production 
showed no significant difference between 
the group fed soaked beet pulp and the 
one fed dry beet pulp. In this latter trial, 
beet pulp was used to replace the silage 
in the ration. 

The amount of beet pulp fed varied 
from 6 to Io pounds a day, depending 
largely on the size of the cow. The wet 


+ 


Ss 


L 


L 


beet pulp was soaked from one feeding to 


uM 


the next with three times its weight of 
water. In addition to pulp, the cows 
were fed grain as needed and all of the 
alfalfa hay they wanted. 

The cows fed dry beet pulp ate a little 
more of it than those fed wet pulp. They 
also ate a little more hay and gave a lit- 
tle more milk than those fed wet p P 
The difference was almost insignifica' 
Grain consumption was essentially the 
same in each group.—C. Y. C., lowa. 
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Breed News 


ln \ STUDY of Jersey pedigrees by 
Lynn Copeland, of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, it has been shown that the 
records of the sires’ daughters are much 
more important in selecting a bull than 
the records of the dam. It also appears 
that if a cow has a production record 
herself and has two or more tested 
daughters and her sire has a number of 
tested daughters the sum of this infor- 
mation gives a good index of the cow’s 
smitting ability thruout her life. 


” * * 

N. P. Becky Bleske Piebe Ormsby, 
owned by the University of Nebraska, 
North Platte Substation, has recently 
established a new junior 4-year-old Hol- 
stein record for the state with a produc- 
tion of 936 pounds of butterfat. The 
former record was held by her sire’s dam. 
Her own dam also holds the state record 
in the senior 3-year-old class, 


x* * * 


Boggie of Eastside is a splendid ex- 
ample of the kind of cows dairymen must 
depend upon to build really profitable 
herds. This purebred Ayrshire cow owned 
by Sycamore Farms, of Douglassville, 
Pennsylvania, has produced over 140,- 

pounds of milk and 5,000 pounds of 
butterfat, not counting her first two 
lactation periods of which no record was 
kept. She has dropped 12 living calves 
and is now producing 13,000 pounds of 
milk a year. She is from a proven sire 

d her dam was a heavy producer till 
she was fully 19 years of age. 


* * * 


Jr RSEY breeders were shocked to learn 
of the death of R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, on March 15 at the age of 83 years. 
4s the founder of Longview Farm of 
Lees Summit, Missouri, Mr. Long had a 
real part in contributing some of the out- 
standing breeding and some of the great- 
est individuals in the Jersey world. 


* * * 


Plans for the 49th annual meeting of 
the Holstein Friesian Association of 
America in Baltimore are nearing com- 

tion. On Monday, June 4, the national 
sale, including 60 outstanding animals 
of the country, will be held. Tuesday will 
be devoted to educational features and a 
trip to an outstanding breeding estab- 
shment. Wednesday will be devoted to 
the business meeting and Thursday the 
elegates will tour Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


D RING the past seven years Union 

County, Pennsylvania, has developed 

{ the outstanding Holstein i improve- 

t programs of the country. They 

finished their tuberculosis eradication 

work in 1927. The following year a 4-H 

Holstein club of 86 members was organ- 

nd within three years had grown to 

200 members. Two bull associa- 

f five blocks each were organized 

| of the ten bulls are from dams 

producing over 1,000 pounds of butter 

1a year. Two cow testing associations 

been in operation and one of them 

the highest average production in 

tate. Also, during the past five 

they have won five Holstein grand 

pionships and one champion 4-H 
group at the State Farm Show. 
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These paint jobs are in the same Indiana town. The low-grade 
paint is 1% years old. Now the owner has to re paint at once. 
But before he can start he must burn and scrape off the old 


paint, Then put on a new priming coat. The Dutch Boy job, 
8 years, is still good for a lot of wear. 





Se look at that paint! 


Perhaps we shouldn’t say 


**paint’’; maybe a better name 
for it is “‘remains’’... it’s now 
such a dead loss. 

A paint job like this is costly 
for now the owner has to un- 
paint before he can repaint. 


That means burning and 
scraping off what’s left of the 
low-grade paint and, still more 
bad news, a new priming coat 
will be needed. 

Now take a look at the 
Dutch Boy White-Lead job. 
There’s no money 


chalking which leavesasmooth, 
unbroken surface...and so 
requires no burning and scrap- 
ing...no new priming coat. 
at repaint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint 
... pure white-lead paint... with 
Dutch Boy All-Purpose Soft 
Paste. You simply stir in the 
proper thinner and, in just a few 
minutes, there’s your paint 
ready to use. Indoors or out- 
doors. Moreover, you can tint 
it quickly and easily to any 
color you want. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


S -aling off here ! ONLY 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
. Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago ; 
Dutch Boy resists $ 30* 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 


the weather and 
wears down stub- 


per gallon 


That’s all it costs for pure 


Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 


white-lead paint. Easy to onc ‘P 316 4th A - 
. r r ‘ mix, too, from Dutch Boy il Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
bornly by gradual Ait Ponpane Gott Babe. bergh; Jehu T. Lowls & Mees. Co., 








Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 





*This price (as of April 1934) varies 


somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 
tance from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY 


F R E E ! You can 


save money by following 
the easy painting instruc- 
tions given in our free 
folder on Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- 


NATIONAL 
Address: (See list of branches 
Please send me your free folder “Painting with White-Lead”’ giving 


specially prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
make Dutch Boy pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon. 


esx me 


Soft Pate WHITE + LEAD 
Ya 
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LEAD COMPANY ( 





Lead. Tear off the haondan 
coupon and mail to y am 
our nearest branch. 


Ret Address 
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National Change Week May 7 to 14 





|What's New 


[ Continued from pa 


















festations in chicks up to 197 days 
the old birds were taken off. Was 
eggs before incubation failed to 

the chicks. Also dipping eggs in a 

tion of coccidial oocysts and then w 
: ing the eggs failed to infect the ch 
* These results indicate that coccidios 
| not transmitted thru the egg. 


MAXIMUM ENGINE |} 
PERFORMANCE / 






FEEDING. When Indiana cows \ 
fed medium ground grain they prod 
11.2 percent more milk than whe: 
whole grain. Feeding medium gr 
grain also resulted in 5.4 percent 1 
milk than feeding cracked grain and 5.2 
percent more milk than feeding pulver- 
ized grain. Purdue Experiment Stat 


MULCH PAPER. The use of : 
product in vegetable growing may | 
benefit to the crops but the advant 
in most cases do not pay for the « 
concludes the University of Minnes 


CREAM. Various methods of ha 
ling and transporting cream have | 
studied in Indiana to determine the best 
procedures for making high qu 
butter. It was found that the best 

ter was made by cooling the crear 
soon as it arrived at the station ar 
keeping it cool till delivered to 
creamery. The average cost of coo 






































































































cream 16 to 17 degrees was a little less 
than half a cent per pound of butterfat, 
CORN. When it becomes neces ‘ 
to plant corn late, growth can be spex 4 
by the use of fertilizer. On the basis of % 
| own experience the Ohio Experin ‘ 
EVERY (exe lele Station suggests 1n such cases the us 
a variety maturing 7 to 10 days ear 
MILES than locally adapted corn and the apy 
| cation of 100 to 150 pounds of a g 
y | grade of fertilizer per acre. 
OR ONCE A YEAR 4 ; as ee 
- SILAGE. In Illinois tests the grain ea) 
rf varieties of corn proved superior to [at 
maturing. varieties for silage purposes 
While the total weight of the silage w 
: - greater from the silage varieties, 
Z re) c ; 
Champi n National Change Week actual amount of dry food material v 
is dedicated by Champion Spark Plug greater from grain varieties, 
dealers everywhere to demonstrate the 
importance of spark plugs in engine Abo 
ing v 
performance and of proper, regular Black 
spark plug service. Spark plug inspec- 
° . ° SO) 
tion and testing, cleaning and correct 
gap setting are a part of the service. 
Do you know how much new spark ‘e 
c. isl A M L I O N plugs will improve engine performance X 
ri 2 C: : 
an ?.Cs 
EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS d economy all on your Champion BI 
dealer this week—he will appreciate K 
IR an opportunity to show you how to | Sede 
get maximum engine performance, per 
| | 
Se¢ 
=. > F ST 
\ Ge I, 
«| 
Have your spark plugs Factory charts indicate the New spark plugs every 10,- Thatcher, the new hard red spring wheat ; 
ment shows when you need cleaned regularly during precise spark plugs bestsuit- oo0 miles give improved developed by the Minnesota Experi- 
new spark plugs, and why their efficient life—it ed to your engine require- performance and economy. ment Station in cooperation with the af 
you should use Champions. saves you time and money. ments and driving habits. Engineers recommend it. | United States Department of Agriculture 
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PEARS AND APPLES. The naming 
and introduction of the Parker pear, just 
announced by the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, marks a new 
peak in the rapid progress of Minnesota 
horticulturists in developing desirable 
fruits that are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand the northern winters. Simulta- 
neously, the station brings out a new 


crab apple, the Flame, prized mainly for | 


rnamental purposes, but being in addi- 
tion a prolific bearer of edible fruits. Sea- 
son is from late August to December. 
The Parker pear, known previously as 
Minnesota No. 1, was named after 
Edward C. Parker, who in 1908 sent 
some pear seeds to Minnesota from 
Manchuria from which the variety was 
leveloped. Professor W. H. Alderman 
says tests have shown the Parker pear 
hardy enough for general planting in 
the southern half of Minnesota and 
worth trying in favorable locations 
farther north. It ripens in mid season or 
ate September. The quality is very good. 
The Flame crab apple, formerly Min- 
nesota No. 635, blooms profusely in the 
g and is also very attractive when 
ming with brilliant red fruits for 
weeks in the fall. The tree is small, com- 
pact, and hardy enough to be grown 
anywhere in Minnesota. The bloom ap- 
pears as a dense mass of white, delicate- 
y shaded with faint pink. The fruit is 
small, intermediate in size-between Red 
Siberian and Dolgo.—H. L. H., Minn. 
































Above: Heads of Kalo, an early high yield- 
ing variety. Below: Heads of the Western 
Blackhull Kafir. See description on page 5 


SORGHUM. In rotation with wheat 
and red clover where lime and fertilizer 
have been used, grain sorghum has 
yielded § bushels more per acre than 
corn during a $-year period. Tests were 
made by the University of Missouri. 


BEANS, A new snap bean which pro- 
duces a good crop in spite of the mosaic 
lisease is announced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Co- 
Operative work was done at the Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin experiment stations. 
rhe new bean resembles the Refugee. 
Seed is not yet sufficient for distribution. 


STEERS. Feeding tests with steers in 
na indicate that oats may well be 
ibstituted for as much as a third of the 








n the ration. Either medium or 
ly ground oats ‘were much more | 


[see] 


icient than whole or finely ground oats. | 





Swift & Company 
Butterfat - Poultry - Eggs 








(SSA —S 
Where Every Day 
is Pay Day / 


— 








B UTTERFAT doesn’t improve with age. A chicken, 
ready for market, strutting through the barn- 
yard, is merely a non-paying boarder. An ancient 
egg is more useless than a month-old daily newspaper. 

The time to sell produce is the day it’s ready for sale. Swift & 
Company will buy it that day. 

» * * 
Swift & Company’s produce plants— more than a hundred—are open 
six days a week. Each one is ready and anxious to buy from its farm 
patrons when their products are most valuable, and to pay cash 
on delivery. 

Prices paid are competitive. They are based, not on local condi- 
tions, but on national supply and demand, Swift's Brookfield Butter 
and Eggs, Swift’s Premium Chickens and Golden West Fowl, all can 
and do go where they are most eagerly desired. 

. ‘ ° 
Swift & Company salesmen, selling butter, eggs, poultry, cheese and 
meats at the same time on their rounds, cut down distribution 
costs of each. 


Swift « Company 


Timeliness. Breadth. Economy. Fair Dealing. These are the 
marks of Swift & Company service in the produce field. 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to go through the Swift 
Plant in Chicago. It is only thirty minutes on the South Side Elevated from downtown. 
956A 
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I'll Plant Trees 


[| Continued from page 





































































ee farm land is needed to maintain rs 
Ps good land. Most farm folks with w! = 
a [ have visited seem to feel that a 
fe production control program, other t fon 
C emergency, should be so directed. et 
5 © We have been making a practice the 28 
© last few years of sowing a strip of pa 
cs beans around the cornfield as a | I 
a WORTH OF PRIZES TO BE land. We leave the space vacant at cor er 
: planting time and usually sow the beans ti 
GIVEN FARMERS, FARM BOYS after crossing the corn. They get littl pois 
AND GIRLS FOR WRITING BEST trampling this way and are still ear wh 
enough for a good hay crop. In the field apt 
LETTERS ON of drilled corn for silage, we leave at least “a 
ss four rows of corn blank and sow soy ing 
beans on this space for hay. At silo- Su 
Why wv Oo RSES a nd M U LES filling time we can mow without waste cae 
‘B E © The return of the pasture season will R 
are th e est arm Po wer be greeted with great joy in most sec nate 
tions this year. The drought of last cult 
H t 7 th . ‘ summer made a great shortage of feed, on t 
ow 10 win one of ese many fine prizes and the mild winter has been a godsend The 
4 Go to your local store that sells harness, your bank, or county agent, in getting stock thru to spring. This feed nas 
ask to see the circular we have mailed them, giving the simple rules shortage has probably been one factor on a 
and suggestions for writing your letter. Horses and Mules and feed in the decrease in butter production thos: 
to operate them are grown on the farm. Initial cost, upkeep, and early this year. Possibly the dairy areas ing 
depreciation is smaller. There are many other reasons why Horses had the worst drought last summer and vel 


and Mules are the best farm power. Write a letter about them. Win 
one of the fine saddles, harness, collars and other valuable prizes to 
be given. 


the biggest feed problem. Now these thin 
cattle can again garner from the fields 
The tonic of early grass will start re- 
building the winter’s ravages. Tu 


Contest Closes May 26 During your farwtte 


radio programs, over 


© May brings us Mother’s Day. We ng 


these stations, listen for 


> 











All letters must be mailed before mid- | important announce- wear a flower in her honor, but the day 
night that date. Winners will be an- ments and date prize ? a 
nounced first on the “Old Grey Mare | winners will be named: must mean more than that. It must . = 
Radic Program.” (See stations oppo- Wwoc-WHO mean something of the understanding of ‘ 
site.) Des Moines mother and her devotion. We never had 0 
a rg that when we resented having our neck — 
Go now to your store, bank, or county WLW. Cincinnati and ears washed, or pouted when she 
agent for full information. Mail your WFAA, Dallas tried to guide us. tot 
letters or inquiries to address below KPRC, Houston I stopped to see a good friend earl) D 
a —nearest post office. Vat ee Se one Sunday morning and found him hoe- Jers 
ing in his wife’s flower garden. It sur =p" 
; HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA prised me for he was a man very strict J *" 
: DALLAS, TEXAS Dept. S. F. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS on Sabbath observation. He explained > 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary how he had never worked in their vege- fea 
table garden on Sunday. That was work; ae 
it was part of his job in supporting his ong 
family. “But,” he said, “mother loves 268 


her flowers so much and is so busy with 
our family that it just rests my soul to 








ciation of his mother as he is expressing 
Clover or Any Kind of GRASS 
had to walk to a neighborhood home 

Thonl Mother’s Day he will wear a carnation— 

Chas. / TKO hoary unless someone shows him a flower that 

The flower we wear on Mother’ 


_ come out the only free time I find and -—.: 

BA AC H i N ES help her garden along.” His was a serv- = 

ice of love. That family are poor in es 

by NEW IDEA money and when they go to church on a 

Mother’s Day, he will wear a bloom from — 

it in his life with the mother in his home. 
apes oe eta ve LDING demonstration meeting because her hus- 
wea real i, En costs more. It will be only a show to hide 
Saiensont oe the poverty of good living within his 
° Day means only what our spirit dictates. 
THE New IDEA SPREADER Co., = Pa Ohio It can represent the fullest, finest e%- 


é of han 
RAKE, AERATE and sae their orchard on his coat. Sweeter tha 
I have in mind another farm home 
(fe fey ; Machen’, DECK band and sons would not take her. |'l! 
AERATOR Pepe ee family. Each boy in that home is going 
to have to learn an appreciation 0! 
WRITE TODAY. Independent Manufacturers. Est. 1899. Dept. 112] | Petience in life. It may be only a | 


ALFALFA BEANS PEAS its fragrance will be the spirit of appre- 

where last-winter the wife and mother 

4 oe LOADER wager if that man goes to church on 
SIDE DELIVERY ha tse class 

wer? a Fur eet 4f PAM eng Na or else live an impoverished 

to hide selfishness that robs real joy: 
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Nicotine Spray 


Di RING recent years entomologists 
have been engaged in an intensive search 
for a satisfactory substitute for lead ar- 
senate in the control of codling moth on 
apples. A satisfactory substitute is 
needed because in many apple growing 
sections it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to control the codling moth with 
lead arsenate even when eight to ten 
sprays are applied during the season. 
Furthermore, the placing by the Fed- 
eral Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of a tolerance on the amount of 
poisonous residue allowed on the fruit 
when sold makes it impossible for many 
apple growers to control the codling 
moth with lead arsenate without leav- 
ing residues above the tolerance figures. 
Such growers are forced to install clean- 
ing and washing equipment in order to 
come within the tolerance limits. 
Recognizing the need for a lead arse- 
nate substitute, the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station began work 
on the problem five or six years ago. 
They developed nicotine tannate which 
has been recommended in New Jersey 
on apples for the past three years for 
those growers who wished to avoid wash- 
ing. The nicotine tannate formula de- 
veloped called for one pint of 50 percent 
free nicotine and two pounds of a special 
tannic acid to 100 gallons of water. 


THE nicotine tannate formula as de- 
scribed above had the advantage of giv- 
ing a satisfactory control of codling 
moth with no poisonous residue left at 
harvest. Its disadvantages were that it 
cost from two to three times the cost 
of lead arsenate spray gallon for spray 
gallon and that it was necessary to apply 
the nicotine tannate spray every seven 
to ten days during rainy weather. 
During the summer of 1933 the New 
Jersey Station continued experiments to 
improve the nicotine tannate or discover 
amore suitable “fixing” agent for nico- 
tine. It was found that the nicotine of 
the nicotine tannate was retained on the 
fruit and foliage approximately twice as 
long by the addition of a fused com- 
pound of bentonite and sulfur. Blocks 
sprayed with this combination har- 
vested twice as much salable fruit as 
was harvested on blocks sprayed with 
the standard lead arsenate sprays. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out, two more 
sprays were applied for second brood 
than were applied on the lead arsenate 
block. Experiments carried on at the 
same time showed that more fruit free 
rom codling moth was obtained on 
blocks sprayed with nicotine sulfate and 
dentonite sulfur or bentonite than was 
obtained on the standard lead arsenate 
sprayed blocks. The results outlined 


here are preliminary. Further investiga- 
tions are planned to determine the most 
suitable combination of nicotine and 
“fixing” agent and the proper interval 
en sprays.—Byrle} F. 


Driggers 
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THEY HAD A BLOW-OUT! 
THEIR CAR SHOT OFF THE 
ROAD—RIGHT INTO A POLE. 


IT WAS TERRIBLE 











ENDS 


BLOW-OUT FEAR 


HE odds are strong against you 

when you have a blow-out. Espe- 
cially if you happen to be speeding at 
the time. BANG! It’s all over ina flash. 
And your chances of keeping off the 
accident list are mighty slim. 


HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES 











LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
RESISTS HEAT— 











When the speedometer reads 40, 50 and 
60, mile after mile, the heat generated inside 
the tire is terrific. Rubber and fabric begin 
to separate. A tiny blister forms and keeps 
growing—until BANG! A blow-out! 


To protect motorists from blow-outs, every 
new Goodrich Silvertown has the amazing 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This remarkable in- 
vention, found only in the new Silvertown, 
resists heat. Thus, blisters don’t form. The 
great, unseen cause of blow-outs is prevented 
before it even begins. The “‘safest-tire-ever- 
built” is now made 3 times safer from blow- 
outs at today’s high speeds. 


MONTHS OF EXTRA MILEAGE, TOO! 


And without the destructive effects of in- 
ternal friction to weaken it, think of the 
months of extra mileage the big, rugged 
Silvertown will give you. Don’t gamble 
when lives are at stake. Get a set of Goodrich 


Ww Silvertowns before your turn for a 


blow-out comes. They cost no more 
¢@ = than other standard tires. 
FRE | Handsome emblem 
e with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 


Dept. 356, The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 





~~ Goodrich 


Si ofety 





Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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For cheap power use horses. They 
live off the farm; require no cash 
outlay; restore soil fertility. 





Mr. J.C. Dell, Rockford, Nebraska, uses 12 head 
of horses on his 360-acre farm. Mr. Dell is known 
all over Nebraska as a breeder of prize-winning 
Percherons. 


“We take no chances 
with 
horses’ shoulders” 


T doesn’t pay. We are never without 

good collar pads. You won't find any 
galls or sore shoulders on our horses.” 
That, in a nutshell, is the way J. C. Dell, 
Rockford, Gage County, Nebraska, feels 
about collar pads. You can’t be too care- 
ful with a horse’s shoulders if you want 
him to do good work. 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up the 
looseness in collars when the horse’s neck 
and shoulders shrink under hard work. 
Collars fit. No rubbing. No chafing. 
Consequently, no galls, no sore shoulders, 
no lost time, and longer life from collars. 


Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad in 
good condition for every animal you 
work. Better still, have two pads so that 
you can alternate them. 


It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 


tened by wire staple and felt t 


washer attachment, a spe- \} 
cial Tapatco development || _}}} 





**Make More Money with Horses and Mules”’ 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 


You eet utilizing land taken out of 
etre production ; reducing costs; 
ae etc. Mail coupon for FREE 


— y.- 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 95, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE cop: 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 
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Nebraskans 


Count the Cost 





OES the agricultural adjustment 
program mean that we are now making 
an abrupt about face in our agricultural 
practices and policies? Have we as a 
nation been wrong in spending money, 
time and thought in developing higher 
yielding crop varieties and better live- 
stock; in working out rotation and fer- 
tilizer practices; and in our acceptance 
and use of labor saving machinery? Has 
research work in agriculture been a 
boomerang which has now sailed back 
to us, dumping in our laps an avalanche 
of farm products which threaten to 
smother us by their volume? 

Possibly the Nebraska 1Io-acre corn 
yield contest can be used as an illustra- 
tion in the analysis of some of these 
points. In the first place, it is a rather 
common idea that good farming prac- 
tices have as their final goal a greater 
total production of the crop or product 
concerned. This is not necessarily true. 
Lower costs per unit of production (for 
instance, per bushel of corn) is the real 
purpose in mind. Probably during the 
past decade, there has been too little 
attention paid to marketing and supply 
and demand. The reduction program 
does not mean that unit costs are to be 
forgotten and neglected. Even if we re- 
duce our corn acreage 20 percent, each 
corn grower will still be vitally inter- 
ested in the true cost of every bushel. 

A farmer with a crop reduction con- 
tract is in competition with other corn 
growers in his community. That is to 
say, if, on his reduced acreage, he can 
produce a bushel of corn cheaper than 
his neighbors, he is in a preferred and 
advantageous position. If corn growers 
in a certain county have a higher yield- 
ing variety than is grown elsewhere, they 
have an opportunity to produce corn at 
a lower bushel cost. Or if they use cul- 
tural practices which allow them to 
produce corn at a minimum labor and 
machinery cost, and yet maintain yields, 


their eyes on produc- 


tion expense per acre 


By P. H. Stewart 


University of Nebraska 


Champion corn growers 


have learned to keep 


this is an important advantage. We w 
continue to have individual competitior 

The records for the 10 years that the 
Nebraska corn yield contest has been 
carried on show that Nebraska corn 
growers are alert to adopt practices 
which offer promise of good results. For 
instance, the figures show a remarkable 
reduction in the time contestants have 
put in on each acre of corn land. 

In the eastern Nebraska section of the 
contest, the time contestants put in on 
each acre of corn up to husking time has 
decreased one-half, or from 8.9 to 4.4 
man-hours per acre during the 1924- 
1933 period. Corn growers in central 
and western Nebraska have likewise re- 
duced their time per acre. This dine 
in eastern Nebraska labor costs has been 
accomplished in two ways: first by a 
distinct trend toward listing rather than 
surface planting corn, and second by the 
use of larger and better machinery. 

In 1924, 30 percent of the eastern 
Nebraska men in the contest grew 
listed corn. The percentages for each 
year since were: 30, 42, 43, 52, 50, 52, 
53, 40, and 84. Records from the 1932 
contest show that growers who listed 
their fields put in 4.2 hours per acre uj 
to husking time compared to 6.1 hours 
for those men who surface planted. 


In 1924, E. P. Noyes of Valley won the 
contest with listed corn on_ shallow 
plowed alfalfa land. He was the first 
contestant to,report the use of this 
method. Since that time this practice 
has come into general use among eastern 
Nebraska corn growers who put corn on 
alfalfa land or on sweet clover land 
plowed under in the spring of its second 
year. Such land is first plowed at 4 
depth of about 4 to ¢ inches, then listed 
to corn. The listing tends to retard the 
stalk growth of the corn which in turn 
enables a crop to be grown with less rai” 
fall. Corn planted in this way on rich 
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Jand is less likely than surface planted 
corn to be injured by hot dry weather. 

Listed corn on rolling land has the 
disadvantage of being more seriously in- 
jured by soil washing should heavy dash- 
ing rains come soon after planting time. 
It is, however, a cheaper way of produc- 
ing corn under many conditions. In cen- 
tral and western Nebraska listing is 
almost the universal method of planting 
corn at the present time. 

In addition to the trend toward listing 
corn in many Nebraska communities 
there has also been a remarkable in- 
crease in the use of 2-row corn machinery 
as shown by the records of the contest. 
In spite of cheap labor in 1933, there 
was a greater use of 2-row machinery by 
contestants in eastern Nebraska. How- 
ever, the use of tractors on corn land 
decreased about 60 percent. 

Soil fertility maintained at as high an 
average as moisture conditions will al- 
low is essential to a good yield and re- 
sulting low costs per bushel. For the 1x 


years of the contest the importance of 


soil fertility and crop rotation has stood 


out like a sore thumb in the records of 


the contestants. High soil fertility by 
means of legume crops will not insure a 
high yield per acre every year due to 
moisture shortages. But the corn crop 
on a thin, eroded field never has a 
chance to show a profit even if the season 
s ideal and the farming job a perfect 
one. The agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram of more grass and clover will 
eventually pay returns on many farms 
from the standpoint of soil fertility and 
resulting lower costs per unit of crops 
grown in later years. 

No farmer using rough, starchy, deep- 
kerneled seed corn has ever won the 
Nebraska Corn Yield Contest. Smooth, 
hard starch, medium sized seed ears 
have given the best results. Of late 
years, Krug corn has shown up well. 
Smooth types of Reid yellow dent have 
predominated among the high yielders. 
This type has not only made the most 
bushels but it has also won the market 
corn show composed of field run sampies 
from the contest fields. 

If we reduce our corn acreage to meet 
the needs of the day, shall we forget 
what we have practiced so long—good 
seed, good soil and good tillage? The 
program of better methods that has 
had much attention in the past is not 
1 conflict with reduced production from 
a national standpoint. The individual 
farmer must have a good crop produced 
at a low cost, to make the greatest 
profit. No one has ever made any money 
out of a crop failure on his own farm. 





“Those who compare the age in which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age 
which exists only in imagination, may 
talk of degeneracy and decay; but no 

n who is correctly informed as to the 
past, will be disposed to take a morose 

desponding view of the present.” 

Vlacaulay. 








I’m through 


SOMETHING 


OU PAY for what you get 
in this world—or you don’t 
get it. 

It takes extra feed to make 
chickens lay extra eggs, and it 
takes extra-quality gasoline to get 
extra power out of a car, truck or 
tractor. 

The only way to get Ethyl perform- 
ance ts to put Ethyl Gasoline in the 
tank, 

And whether you paid $500 or 
$5000 for your car, your own 
better judgment will tell 
you it’s sound economy 
to spend a little more for 
gasoline and thereby make 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’ 


4 


NEXT TIME GET 





59 


trying to get 


or NOTHING 





the most of your car investment. 

That is particularly true now 
that Ethyl Gasoline costs only 2¢ 
a gallon more than the best regular 
gasoline. Little enough when you 
consider the real quality you get- 
the extra power—lessened engine 
strain—less chance of overheating 
—and fewer repair bills. 

Change to Ethyl Gasoline and 
get the FULL performance of your 
motor. Then watch car costs and 
see the savings you make in 

time, money and trouble. 

Ethy! 

ration, Chrysler Building. 
New York City. 


Gasoline 


Corpo- 


s guality mot r fuel. 
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ISN’T IT WONDERFULTO HEAR 
PROGRAMS SO CLEARLY! 


SAY, ILL BET OUR NEW G-E 
BATTERY SET IS BETTER THAN 
AUNT CLARA'S ALL-ELECTRIC 

SET IN TOWN! 


Now a battery, like a power line, 
can give you radio’s best 


EK’ EN though your home isn’t wired for 
electricity, you can now pick the finest 
programs on the air... and thrill to them. 

Fer as ttle as $18.75, you can be the proud 
owner of a new General Electric ‘ “personal” 
battery set. A smartly styled receiver that 
operateson a 6-volt storage battery and brings 
in programs clearly and reliably. 

Or you may prefer one of the new G-E 
battery sets that operate on the marvelous 
Air Cell battery that requires no recharging. 
The handsome table model is priced at $45.50 

.. the stately console at $59.95, 
For a real radio thrill,see and hear these bril- 


liant new G-E battery sets at your first oppor- 
tunity. At your General Electric dealer’s. Or 
write the General Electric Co., Section 


R-525, Merchandise Dept., 


e. ” Bridge- we 
port, Conn. <= 


Model C - 30 — General 
Electric’s new“ personal”’ 
battery set. An outstand- 
ing performer. Includes 
police calls in its range. 
Modern in styling. A 


matchless value $] 75 

















GENERAL @ ELECTRIC RADIO 


new Battery-operated Sets 

















Corn Yields 
Increased 


10% _ 


by seed 
freatment 
with new 
corn dust 








When you treat seed 
corn this season use 











New Improved : 
Semesan Jr. and get the results you 
want! In 51 tests on Corn Belt farms, 


this new ethyl mercury phosphate dust 
has produced an average increase of 
10% in yield! It protects seed against 
rotting; gives better stands; reduces 
yield losses from root and stalk rots. 
Yet costs only 2 4c an acre to use! Write 
today to Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., for Corn Pamphlet EE-1, 


Use New Improved Ceresan for wheat, 
IRA oats, barley; Improved Semesan 
Bel for potatoes; Semesan for 


vegetables. 


Ne ne 





“I Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 















But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 


| much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 


| stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 


| heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
I ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
|candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin 

insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved oat 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c, all drug stores. 


id and blue 1934 Calendar- 
ahes Aine i pone Lh wn a 


ng stam, 
TEWIS COMPANY. Dept La ntt Se, Lous. ido. 


TU MS aes a 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID . . 
NOTALAXATIVE 








HANDY TO CARRY 











For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable AR 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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Cooperative Yards 


[ Continued from page 


to marketing livestock the associat 
helps farmers in obtaining feeder 
mals. Though most sheep and cattle n 
place their own orders for such st: 
the association is prepared to buy it 
them when asked to do so. Often, to: 
farmer is obliged to sell pigs or extra |i, 
hogs. Thru its connection with the sto 
men of the county, the association js 
often able to turn such animals to far 
where they are needed. 
Another of its services consists of 

ranging for the visits of representatives 


of the cooperative COMMISSION assoc 


tion on the terminal market. The con 
mission association with which this \ 
milion County marketing organizat 
is affiliated employs a number of spe 
cialists in the feeding and marketing 
cattle whose services are available 
member associations. One of these me: 
is asked to come to Vermilion Count 
about once a month during the spring 
and fall, when more cattle are on fe 
than at the other seasons. Farmers wish 
ing the field man’s counsel leave th 
names at the office of the marketing 
sociation, and in due course he comes t 
their respective feedlots, 

The yards, which were built in co 
perenne with a railroad, have a capaci- 

, of I ,000 hogs a day. To pay for tl 
3 Ale cae s share $4,000 of preferr 
stock, bearing 7 percent dividends, was 
issued. Non-transferable stock, of 
par value, is issued in trust to members 
signing the marketing agreement. 

In 1931, which was the first full yea: 
the yards were in operation, 400 carload 
of livestock were shipped. Shipments the 
next year were 23 percent larger. By the 
end of these two years the patron 
age dividends paid out to member 
amounted to more than $4,000. How- 
ever, thru the better prices the associa- 
tion has brought about, the farmers of 
Vermilion County have profited man) 
times that amount in various ways. 


Feeding Work 
Horses 


% 


77 


4 


Mucx of the efficiency of the horse 
or mule at hard work depends on his 
being properly fed. Every successful 
horseman knows that good feed and 
proper feeding methods improve both 
the condition of the horse and the qua 
ity of the work done. 

The well-conditioned horse or mul 
at hard work requires about one and one 
quarter pounds each of hay and about 
the same amount of grain daily for each 
100 pounds body weight. Corn and oats, 
which may be fed either alone or 
combinations, are the best grains t 
feeding work stock during the condition 
ing and working seasons. 

If either barley or wheat are subst 
tuted for corn and oats, they shou 
be ground, rolled, or crushed because 
horses and mules cannot chew the 
whole, hard kernels thoroly. Barley may 
form the entire grain ration if desired 
but wheat should not constitute over 
one-half of the concentrate allowan 
Wheat bran and linseed oilmeal are ofte! 
desirable additions to the ration, espe- 


IT 























cially for the animals in poor condition. 


The amount of grain fed each day is 
usually divided into three equal feeds. t CO ts I : i @) Nn =f ft '@) 
Hay should be fed mostly in the morn- 
ing and at night. On idle days during the 


‘ es e * 
wrk aceon the grain allowance soul live Biaweunee) (cP 
throwing the animal out of condition. | 
uncomfimmele) Cam key RY a 

















































Timothy hay is always in favor as a 
horse and mule feed. A mixture of timo- 
thy and clover is somewhat to be pre- 
ferred, however. Legume hays, such as 
alfalfa, clover, cowpeas, or soybeans, 
‘ can be used satisfactorily but should be 
; limited to not over one-half of the total 

roughage allowance. Feeding straw and 

stover to horses and mules at hard work 

3 js not advisable. 
, The use of pasture for work stock is 
visable on idle days during the work 

season. Horses and mules should not be 

turned on pasture too early in the sea- 

son, however, because of the washy ef- 

M fects of young grass. Pasture feeding 
ist be regulated to prevent the ani- 

’s gorging on green feed.—T.H. B. | 


Silage Excels 























: War N Atlas sorgo silage was fed to 
. steers in Kansas tests they gained 1.4 
pounds per head daily and produced a 
. total of 444 pounds of gain for each acre 
of silage consumed. A similar lot of steers 
: fed sorgo hay gained 1.2 pounds each 
j ly and produced a total gain of 264 
; pounds for each acre of hay consumed. | 
. Five other groups of steers were fed | 
‘ sorgo silage with different grains to test | 
their value as supplements. Cottonseed | 
: cake and ground wheat proved to be the | 
’ most valuable of the supplemental feeds 
z ised. Ground barley, ground kafir, and | 
ground milo ranked next in the order 
| named, Such gains are all significant. 
- & Hand-fed Lambs 
of 
y Ti IREE years of feeding tests in South THE NEW samalaas 
Dakota show that hand-fed lambs pro- A 
luce gains slightly more economically AS LOW AS 
than self-fed lambs. When whole grains 
were used the self-fed lambs required S ‘ore) oe. 
‘.4 pounds more grain and 41.5 pounds | * 
ess hay per 100 pounds of gain than AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 
those that were hand-fed. When ground PLUS 
leeds were used the self-fed lambs re- IGURE it out! Remember those bitter INSTALLATION 
; ed 73 pounds more grain and 15 | cold days when you said you'd never go 
ls more hay than the hand-fed through another such winter. Think of the 
r s. In all cases the rate of gain was colds and illness that resulted from inadequate, 
h ut the same. | old-fashioned heating. Add the work and worry 
ese results indicate that whole you had trying tokeep warm—and you'll appre- 
grains are more desirable for lamb feed- ciate that it does cost a great deal to live in a 
than ground grains. They do not cold, uncomfortable house. 
ssarily indicate that self-feeding is 
sirable. The labor saved may more There is no reason why you should pay this high 
- compensate for the small amount price when the New Arcola costs so little. You 


can have it now.on a small down payment, and 
pay nothing until next fall. Ir needs no home 
alterations to install. It burns any fuel, heats 
from two to six rooms. It’s worth investigating! 
Mail the coupon today! 


<tra feed consumed. 
the same tests it was found that a 
g ration of equal parts of corn and 
oats produced faster gains than 
n ration of corn alone. The use of 
lecreased the amount of alfalfa hay 


red. If only limited amounts of al- | ANY 
hay are available it may be extend- | AMERICAN RADIATOR COMP. 




















¥ ver a longer period by using oats as 40 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. J 
if the grain ration. The addition of ; : 

y , 8 rs Please send me information on heating 

i | oilmeal to the grain ration still Fuel ’ 

, er increased the rate of gain. a a we 

° g 
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MR.ED.U.CATION 
Five of the eighteen characters in “The Last Daze of School” 


MARY LAND 


MONT ANNA 


CARI- BU KEN TUCKY 











Money for 

Your Grange, 
Club, Church 
or School... 


The new play, ‘‘Last Daze 
of School,” is helping to 
fill the treasury of hun- 
dreds of clubs, schools 
and other organizations. 
Full of laughs and funny 
situations. We furnish 
complete play, tickets, 
handbills, and window 
posters, in places where 
we have dealers... All 
FREE—the money you 
take in is yours. 


Have an officer of your 
organization write first 
for special book giving 
all details of the play and 
its staging. Positively not 
sent to children as it is 
written for adults to take 
the part of youngsters. 








NATIONAL REFINING 
COMPANY 


Refiner of White Rose Gasoline, National 
Light Kerosene and En-ar-co Lubricants 


511 Hanna Bldg. 


Demand Wearproof Oil 


Ey NOT risk damage to costly cars 
and power farming machinery 
through unproved oil; that is false 
economy of the costliest sort. Insist on 


the Wearproof Oil— 


“Ma 


Over a half century of quality refining, backed 
by constant research and testing, assures you of 
safe lubrication under even the most gruelling 
service. You will find En-ar-co, the Wearproof 
Oil, at stations and dealers displaying the 
famous Boy and Slate Sign. 


THE 


AWILD NIGHT 
8 ALWAYS HAS 


ITS MOURN 


(1, Ez) 


‘ 
N 
: 
N 
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Cleveland, O. 














CORNS 


CALLOUSES—BUNIONS—SORE TOES 


PREVENTS SHOE 
PRESSURE ON 
SORE TENDER TOES 








RELIEVES PAIN IN ONE MINUTE! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads will give you relief 
in oneminute! These soothing, healing pads 
stop the cause by lifting nagging 
shoe pressure off the irritatec 
nerves. Result—no more pain, 
no more sore toes or blisters 
from new or tight shoes. 


Remove Corns and Callouses 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quick- 
ly, safely loosen and remove 
corns and callouses when used 
with the separate Medicated 
Disks included for that pur- 
pose. Get this sure re lied to- 

day. Sold everywhere. 


Dr Scholls 


Zz one on—the “-pa pain is ds 


A fay m 
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REASONS 
WHY 


1 STRENGTH—It has five times the strength 
of carbolic acid. (Coefficient of 5, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture method.) 

2 UNIFORMITY—It is standardized. 
the same strength, wherever you buy it. 
3 EMULSION—wWhen diluted with water it 
makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength is 
evenly distributed. No settiings, no waste. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., Ohio 


EDWARDS 20 


BUY NOW-- SAVE MONEY 


Protect your 
home and farm 
buildings from 
fire, lightning, 
-wind 

@weather before 
madvancing costs 
roofing 
higher. 
Send Roof Measurements Immediately. 
We will quote you a money-saving, 
freight-paid price backed by our $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 84. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
506-556 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Always 





= prices 














comes on, 





| of milk during that 





Let ‘Em Rustle 
[ Continued from page 


from this feed. He fully understands 
a cow must eat 150 pounds of grass ¢ 
24 hours when she is producing 4 gall 
time. To prov 
such a generous supply, some car 
planning of pasture areas must be d 
Albert Brucker, who dairies in 


northeastern part of my home count 


makes extensive use of alfalfa past 
When he moved to this farm in IgI9 
found the soil so acid that it was ne 
sary to apply 5 tons of ground limest 
per acre. Now when alfalfa sod is plow 
under for corn, 150 pounds per acr« 
superphosphate is applied with a gr 
drill as soon as the soil has been fitt 
When the corn is planted, 50 t 
pounds of mixed fertilizer analy zing 
proximately 2-12-6 is used. Superph 
phate is sowed for the benefit of t 
alfalfa to be seeded with oats the foll: 
ing spring. Brucker considers it deper 
able insurance of an alfalfa stand. 


Our rotation,” he explained to n 
“is corn, oats, alfalfa—and we keep t 
alfalfa only four or five years. We | 
ture Field No. 5 in the spring as soor 
is ready. Once turned in, 
tle stay there, seeing that they have s 
and water available a// the time. 

“The first cutting is taken off of F 


Ww 


iS 


we let the cat 


No. 4 and as soon as the second growt 


say the middle of June, 
turn the herd into that field. When t 
herd goes into No. 4, 4 mower goes 
No. 5 and clips everything right d 
to the ground. 
“On Field No. 
hay and 
comes On, we turn 1n 
lightly. After this, the cows are put ba 
into No. 5 and kept there all the rest 
that season. And this is the field 
goes to corn the following spring. 
“‘After the oats are taken off and t 
new alfalfa seeding comes on, the cal\ 
are turned into the field for the rem 
der of the season. They will not 


after the second 


| enough to do the alfalfa any harm.” 


asked h I 


“What about bloat?” | 


, we take two cutting 
growt 
and pasture that 


we 


“Everyone who thinks about pasturing 


alfalfa gets scared of bloat.” 


“We have had very little trouble fron 
Allowing animals to 


bloat,” he told me. 
do some rustling for themselves 

proves their health, reduces the cost 
production, 
vast amount of hard work. 
proved that the practice is sound. 


Veterinary 


Kindly 


in hogs. 


Tuoumps— 
“thumps” G. H. G., Mo. 

So-called “thumps” in a hog is caused usu 
ly by overfeeding and lack of exercise. Wor 
are sometimes a contributing cause. ) 


and relieves their owner of 
These men 


should give full particulars to enable us t 


understand the case. We can advise you, how 
affected hogs into n 


ever, to move the 
quarters, preferably on grass, and let tt 
have free range there so long as the weat 
permits. Give each hog Epsom salts in 
or tepid milk to clear the bowels. Feed alf 
or clover, skimmed milk, middlings, « 
meal, and oilmeal. Allow access to 

ground limestone and wood ashes or stea! 


advise me a remedy for 


bonemeal. If worms are known to be present 


they should be expelled immediately. 








Outlaw Weeds 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


produce long, stout branches which give 

rise to new plants, thus enabling the 

weed to spread rapidly. 

5 Knapweed has been known to choke 
ut sweet clover so completely that not 
ne plant of clover was left to a square 

rod. The injury it causes to growing 
crops is even greater than that of field 
dweed. Knapweed is practically im- 
une to drouth and extreme cold. 
The Kansas Agricultural Experiment | 
Station has found that the sodium chlo- 
rate spray method will give 100 percent 
efective eradication if properly used. | 
I Plants should be mowed just after the | 
ist bloom has passed (early in July) and | 
raked and burned. Within six to eight | 
| 
| 
| 








weeks a vigorous second growth will ap- 

D pear. Spray this thoroly with a solution 

s f sodium chlorate (one pound of the 
re iemical to one gallon of water), using | 
v- ne to one and a fourth gallons to the | 

iare rod. About the time of the first 
rost, a second application should be | 

. This should complete the job. 


L: .Fy SpurGce (Euphorbia virgata) has 
” ecome prominent among noxious weeds 
s f northern states. It is widely dis- 
tributed in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
s spreading in lowa, Nebraska, and 
Michigan. It has been found in Illinois, 
Indiana, and a dozen other states. 
Leafy spurge is a long-lived, deep 
rooted perennial of the milkweed family. 
It grows to a height of 15 inches to 2 
The leaves are slender, about 4 
nch wide and 1% inches long, and blu- 
sh-green in color. The stems are upright, 


| 
| 
| 


38 with numerous short branches near the | 
A top, and the flowers are greenish yellow 
it without showy petals. The three-celled 
x seed pods are so constructed that when 


the seeds ripen they are expelled some 
stance by a peculiar explosion of the 
Leafy spurge seed is carried in al- 

fa, clovers, and other crops to the ex- 


°S tent that farmers should ken against 
n ntoodaliies this weed on their Jand thru 
at mpure seed. Experiment station work- 


ers in Iowa have found roots extending 

; feet into the soil. As these horizontal 

ig roots give rise to new plants, it is ob- 
vious that mere cutting of tops is useless. 


m For patches up to as large as an acre 
to n extent, the sodium chlorate spray is 
the most effective and economical meth- 
t od of control. The lowa station recom- 
i mends planting rye in the spurge patch 


n the fall and spraying with sodium 

chlorate the following season when the 

spurge plants come into bloom, which 
ll be about June to. 

1 larger areas, a combination of in- | 
tensive fallow, followed by a smother 
crop, is more economical than the spray 

thod, the Iowa station has found. The 
tested field may be planted to an early 
L aturing grain crop, preferably winter 
“A tye, and the ground plowed immediately 
tter the grain crop is removed. All top | 
to growth must be prevented for the rest of | 
: the season. Ground should be plowed the 
wing spring, fallowed until early 
june, and then planted to an early ma- 
uring row crop. This crop should receive 
fa thoro cultivation and the fallow con- 
ed after the crop is removed. Fallow 
ie following year until August and sow 
to alfalfa, The essential feature of a fal- 
ow system is to cultivate so thoroly that | 
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“Slightly Used” at 
32,000 miles... 





and good for 16,000 
more TEMPERED RUBBER miles 


Now, we don’t claim that U.S. Tires run on forever — but we 
do know that often the extra mileage in Tempered Rubber 
far exceeds the fondest hopes of our most optimistic users. 





AKE the experience of Gerald Nulton, Nathan 

Goldman and Willis Davis in New Brunswick, 
N. J. for example. Nulton thought 32,000 ae 
far enough to drive even U. 
Tires, so he turned his in Me 
Goldman’s tire store. Davis 
dropped in at Goldman’s, ex- 
amined the tires, asked the 
price and said, ‘Sold! Put 
them on.”’ 


““By the way,’’ asked Davis, 
Gerald Nulton who ‘‘whoturned in tires like that 





traded in his U. S. __ ,? ; ad.’’ 
Tires after 32,000 they’re only slightly used. 
miles, “‘Why,”’ replied Goldman, 


‘*Gerald Nulton put 32,000 
miles on them!”’ 


But Davis’ judgment of tire 
value was more than vindi- 
cated. He drove those tires 
16,000 more miles before they 
wore out. 


Willis Davis, who got ‘That’s Tempered Rubber 
16,000 more miles of for you—the toughest tire 
satisfactory Service tread ever developed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of motor- 
ists, whose cars came equip- 
ped with U. S. Tires, know 
of its remarkable mileage. 

And a U.S. Tire dealer in 
your locality stands ready to 
provide you with this same 
, extra wear and long lasting 

Nathan Goldman, . 
the OK. Tire Store. Safety — at no extra cost. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Only U.S. builds TIRES of 
TEMPERED RUBBER 
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Almost All 


WASHING 


MACHINES 
have 


WIRELESS POWER 


Here's high 

qualityall 

through — de- 
pendableopera- 

tio n without 
“tinkering.” Here's 
theconvenience ofself- 
contained,low-cost pow- 
er where electricity is not 
available. Here's real wash- 
er satisfaction—because 
nearly allthe finer makesare 
driven by Briggs & Stratton 
“WIRELESS POWER 








—they are driven 
by the easy start- 
ing, quiet-run- 
ning, Briggs & 
Stratton Gas- 
oline Motor, 
four-cycle 

— and 
trouble 
proof. 





93.5 per cent of all washer 
manufacturers use Briggs & 
Stratton Gasoline Motors 


(4-CYCLE) 
Your Dealer can show you 


a Briggs & Stratton-pow- 
ered Washing Machine. 











BRIGGS & STRATTON 
asoline 
Motor 


—backed by na- 

tion-wide service 

and a written 
guarantee. 


Look 

for Briggs 

& Stratton 
Motors on 
pumps, mowers, 
garden tractors, 
and other equip- 
ment using '/2to4 h. p, 


EASY 
STARTING 


BOOKLET 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Dept. S5, Milwaukee 
Send Free Booklet—am interested in **Wirevess 
Power’ and washing machines equipped with it. 


Re 











are still the lowest prices 
Send for vere catalog show- 
ing lowest 1934 prices. 200 
styles and sizes; Porcelain En- 

Ww. Ranges, 


faction guarant 

800,000 customers. 34 years 

in business. 

Kalamazoo Steve Co. Mfrs. 
21 Rochester 

Kalamazoo Michiga 


4479 | A aWatretitts¥4el®) 


D)inua meted (elce 


Standard : & Walsh , 


Garden Tractors 
Plow Powerful Tractorsfor Small Farms, _g@» 
Garde ners, Florists, Nurseries, 
zse@ | ruit and Poultry Men. 
MowHay\ 1 & 2 Cylinder Models 
andLawns¥ Write for Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3235 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 


L Farminc, May, /934 
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| lon of water, 
| come into head. 


160 Cedar St. 


no top growth can be produced, hence 
plant food stored in the roots will be 
exhausted and the plant will die. 


Fietp BinpweeD (Convolvulus arven- 
sis) is undoubtedly the most destructive 
weed in the United States, considered 
from the standpoint of wide distribu- 
tion, influence upon crop production, 
and difficulty of eradication. While not a 
new weed, its recent spread me the 
Missouri and upper Mississippi Valley 
states, the general unfamiliarity of farm- 
ers with the weed, its seriousness as a 
pest, and its similarity in appearance to 
a number of less damaging weeds, war- 
rant mentioning it here. It is known also 
as wild morning glory, creeping Charlie, 
<reeping Jenny, European morning 


glory, gopher weed, and small flowered | 
| morning glory. 


A real control problem. 


FieLp bindweed is classed as the most 
destructive weed in Nebraska, Kansas, 


and probably Illinois. In Iowa, Minne- | 
North Dakota, and Missouri it is 
spreading rapidly. Once established, it | 


sota, 


is considered the worst of the outlaws. 
The weed can be recognized by a 


small white or pinkish flower of the | 


typical morning glory shape, tho scarce- 


| ly half as large. The leaves are some- 
what blunt at the tip, and have charac- | 


teristic lobes at the base, distinguishing 
the plant from hedge bindweed. Whitish, 


cord-like roots fill the soil with a network | 
to a depth of several feet and some of 


them have been found to reach 25 feet. 
Small patches of field bindweed can 


be completely killed by repeated treat- | 


ments of sodium chlorate solution. The 


process is too detailed to relate here but | 


state experiment stations, especially 
those of Kansas, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota, are prepared to furnish complete 
instructions. They also will furnish in- 


structions for eradicating large patches | 


of field bindweed by thoro cultivation. 

PERENNIAL Sow THISTLE (Sonchus 
arvensis) is another well-known and 
troublesome weed of North Dakota and 
Minnesota. It is spreading southward 


20 to 30 miles each year. Small patches | 


should be dug out completely. For larger 
areas, mowing, heavy pasturage, cultiva- 


tion, "and sodium chlorate offer an in- 
| expensive means of effective control. 

Jounson Grass (Andropogon hale- 
pense) is to the South what quack grass | 
is to the North in its rating as a weed | 
pest. The relatively mild winters of the | 


past three or four years have enabled 
this weed to get started as far north as 
southern Iowa. From central Kansas 
and Missouri northward it is easily killed 
by close clipping or close grazing thru- 
out the entire growing season and then 
plowing 7 
expose the roots to freezing. Patches 


that are just starting should be killed | 
promptly by spraying with a solution of 


sodium chlorate, one pound to one gal- 
when the plants first 


CANADA THISTLE (Cirsium arvense) is 


| so well known thruout the northern part 
| of the United States that its description 


It long has been known 
Sodium chlorate 


is unnecessary. 
as a noxious weed. 


| spray and persistent fallow offer two 


methods of eradication. Recommenda- 
tions to fit local conditions can be ob- 
tained from state experiment stations. 
Quack Grass (. Agropyron repens). 
Prob: ibly every farmer within the region 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 





inches deep in November to | 





Standard 
Searnless 
Seed Bag 
of America 








TREAT 
LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


treated 
PeW et tela lial: never blisters 


Bring 


eep working while being 
reltiia mello Mis mes 
swellings, other 


Antiseptic ‘to 


yQist 


New Process, using 
COPPE! R Steel Wire makes 


my fence last much longer than or- 


| Pm FM amazing 


A, y Factory Prices 
yh EENCING 
Will Save You Big Money 3 4 











% dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing é 

¥ bos till you get my new Factory Prices. ay De 
* Jim Brown Pays the Freight 

Write factory nearest you for catalog 

of bargains in farm_and home needs 
—Fencing , Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 

Wire, aby Chicks, Poultry Sup- 





1 plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept.2265 Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Ten". 











J 











suri River is acquainted with quack 
grass. The best time to begin eradica- 
tion is in midsummer after the plants 
nave passed the bloom and are begin- 
ning to form seed, and have drawn 
heavily on their reserves of stored 
energy to produce the seed crop. Plow- 
ng at this stage, which in most sections 
sin July, followed by fallow and a 
smother crop the next season, is effec- 
tive for quack grass. Recommendations 
of the nearest experiment station should 
be carefully followed. 

While it was impossible to list here de- 
tails on all destructive weeds, the above 
facts will give a working knowledge of 
the worst. Don’t let them get started! 
Pure seed, everlasting vigilance, and 
right preventative measures are sure 
ways of avoiding difficulties. 





Note: We are always prepared and 
glad to furnish information on all man- 
ner of plants. In writing, be sure to en- 
cose a three-cent stamp, which will in- 
sure a prompt, personal reply.— Editors. 





Angus Review 


The 1933 Aberdeen-Angus Review 
recently published and distributed by 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois is in demand as litera- 
ture giving information about the breed. 
The 32-page booklet is beautifully illus- 
trated and gives a complete summary of 
the championship awards in the fat 
cattle and breeding classes at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition since the 
show was founded in 1900. It gives a full 
report of the activities of the Associa- 
tion in 1933. It also contains a number of 
interesting articles by successful breed- 
rs and feeders of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 


Small Fruit Culture is the title of a 
434-page book just published by Blakis- 
ton Co, The author is Dr. J. S. Shoe- 
maker of the Horticultural Department 
of the Ohio Experiment Station. Dr. 
Shoemaker has had charge of the small 
fruit research work at the Ohio Station 
for a number of years. Grapes, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, goose- 
berries, Currants, cranberries and blue 
berries are all given special attention, 
The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphic and tabular material. The vol- 
ume brings a fund of information from 
the reports of research work never be- 
fore assembled in a concise manner. 

In addition to filling a much needed 
place as a text book it is also well adapted 
for the use of the amateur or commercial 


rut grower.—C. W. Ellenwood. 








“There's nothing like this back- 
to-the-soil movement Jeeves” 

















“TWIN CITY TRACTORS make 
a fine record for durability, power, 
and economy”. So says the Midwest 







Here’s How the 













Canning Corporation of Rochelle, Del Monte Fleet Grew 
Illinois (subsidiary of the California 1 
Packing Cor oration), which has a 
just mG acd oT more Twin City 1920 — 4 
ractors to its fleet for producing 19221 — 13 
Del Monte’s famous peas and corn. 29 
All of the company’s 155 Twin City Tractors, includ- 192 =F 
ing the first one bought in 1919, are in operation this 1923 — 27 
year — the world’s largest singly owned tractor fleet. 1925 = 
This IS Quality 1926 — 19 
No guess work at the Del Monte farms. For 15 years 1928 — 2 
they have tested Twin City Tractors in the hardest 1929 — 26 
kind of farm work. Accurate records were kept of oil, 1934 am Oe 


fuel, labor and repair expenses. Twin City proved 
itself a successful tractor for the Del Monte farms. e 
Even a day’s delay may mean a heavy loss to ~_ Total —155 
Monte. One day can change a whole crop of fancy 
to the standard grade, with thousands of dollars out The high quality of Del 
Monte products must be maintained. In this important work Twin City 
Tractors have always met the needs. They will give the same kind of tractor 
performance on YOUR farm. 


See the nearest M-M Dealer for complete facts. Send for our 
FR E E DEL MONTE BOOKLET giving the complete story. Ask for the 
Booklet 





M-M yearbook describing the complete line of Moline Imple- 
ments, Monitor Drills, Minneapolis Combines, Threshers and 
Corn Shellers and Twin City Tractors. State size of machine 
interested in. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE sep! for 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY fivnesora 


| O Aermotor—the best windmill that has 
ever been made—at a very low price. 


The little money which you invest in an 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount THES 
of service and satisfaction. It is important f% M 
that you have a constant supply of water. AER ra 

The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful | cyicace c S 
pumping machine. The Removable Bearings fx 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 

Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor + = 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. IA 

We also make wonderful dzep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 


AERMOTOR CO 2500 Roosevelt Road, | Branches: Dallas Des Moines 
. Chicago, III. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
May, 1934 












You can now buy an Improved 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infection 
in the drinking water. Baby chicks must 
have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before you 
are aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Use preventive methods. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220, 
Waterloo, Lowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 white 
W yandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company thorough- 
ly reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’”’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, lowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) for a 
package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept 220 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 


Cyanogas kills rats, wood- 


chucks, moles, ants in- 
stantly. T hey can’t escape. 
A few cents’ worth in a rat 
hole or chuck hole does the 
ey Rids you of these thiev- 
ng scavengers. Saves feed, 
chicks, eggs, crops. 

Buy today at Seed, Drug, 
Hardware or General Stores. 
FREE Booklet — Write Dept. B2 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 


14 LB. 45¢ 
1 LB. 75¢ 
5 LBS. $3.00 


L Farmino, May, 1934 


SUCCESSFU 














Premium Eggs 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


wood shavings. Furthermore, there must 
be*enough nests so the hens will not be 
compelled to lay on the floor—one nest 
for every five hens should be plenty. Fre- 
quent collection, also, will help to keep 
down the number of dirty eggs. 

Collecting frequently, say about three 
times a day, will do more than help pre 
vent dirty eggs. It will prevent broken 
or cracked eggs, which may smear the 
nests. When eggs are allowed to remain 
in the nests all day, the hens are likely 
to crack them in leaving or entering 
nests. Broody hens should be removed 
as soon as they are detected. Also, if 
possible, it is a good plan to remove any 
hens from the pen that are known from 
observation to lay poorly shaped, thin 
shelled or abnormally small eggs. 

In gathering it is a good plan to use 
the same receptacle each day and not to 
use it for any other purpose. A clean pail 
may be used—don’t use it for feed or 
anything else—but a basket is better. 
It is also a good idea to have clean hands 
and keep ree clean when gathering. 

Quality does not depend alone on the 
way in which the hens are handled nor 
the conditions under which eggs are 
produced. The way in which the eggs are 
cared for after they have been removed 
from the henhouse is just as important. 


In THE first place, the mistake is often 
made of putting eggs right in an egg 
case containing strawboard fillers and 
flats as soon as they are collected. This 
is wrong because the eggs still contain 
some animal heat, and if they are placed 
in these fillers directly, the fillers act as 
insulators, holding in the heat, and the 
quality starts to deteriorate at once. 
Furthermore, the eggs will absorb an 
unpleasant flavor from the fillers if they 
are allowed to remain there while con 
taining animal heat. 

They should first be allowed to cool, 
either in the baskets in which they were 
collected or, better yet, in trays with 
wire bottoms so the air can circulate 
around them. If they are kept this way 
over night, there will be no trouble with 
animal heat, and they may then be 
packed safely. It is best to keep them in 
the coolest place on the farm and away 
from things from which they might ab- 
sorb strong odors or flavors. W hen eggs 
are kept near such things as onions, gar- 
lic, and kerosene, they are apt to become 
tainted. The cooler they can be kept be- 
tween the temperatures of 32 and 60 
degrees, the better their condition while 
awaiting marketing. 

It may be difficult to keep eggs at a 
low temperature on most farms during 
the summer, but the cellar of the dwell- 
ing, if it is free from odors, should serve 
the purpose all right. The Missouri State 
College of Agriculture, however, has de- 


vised an outdoor cellar for the purpose of 


storing that is very satisfactory. A pic 
ture of it is shown here. It is easy to 
build and is inexpensive. 

When the eggs are thoroughly cooled, 
they are ready to be packed. It is unwise 
to pack for market any that have thin, 
porous, weak, rough, or cracked shells, 
for breakage is very lil kely to be the re- 
sult, with consequent leaking over the 
others to spoil their appearance. Such 
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SHOE POLISH 


“ANS. DYES awo SHINES 
BLACK SHOES 


to apply 
BIXBY'S 


JET-OIL 


LIQUID SHOE POLISH 


Need Money Quick? 


HERE’S A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


ve$ ij SOA DAY Ae 




















No waiting—profits start at once. Hun- 
dreds already cleaning up, taking orders 
for ZANOI Pure Food Products, Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Cleaners and N 

ties. Just the things everyc 

ist buy to live. Orders in every 
home. No dull seasons. Big pro- 
fits. Steady repeat business. Pr 
vious experience unnecessary 
( conniann simple 


inatruc ions 
for starting furnished. F 
URAL Tudor Sedans given t 
ducers as an extra rew i 
w Don't miss this char Par- 
women ticulare free Write t jay 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
5037 Monmouth Ave. ci neinnati, Ohio 
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SIMPLER 
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cause they are 
Thoroughly | 
tted with 
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oklet telling w r rm 
tention “WOODMANSE MFG. “co. Ott Main St. ‘Freeport, Wh. 





Livestock 
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Test Your Jersey Herd 

ae Why not secure an official production record 
on your entire Jersey herd and the individ 
record of every cow in the herd throug! 
Herd impr vement Registry of the Ame! an 
Jersey Cattle Club? was te for more inf 


tion ab tl ymical way of testing 
The g Brey ee Cattle Club 
324-C West 23rd St., New York, N. Y- 
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eggs should be consumed at home, as 
should any very small, large, or dirty 
ones. Market only the best whether they 
are to be shipped or sold locally. 


T USUALLY pays to grade eggs when 

packing them for market. Unless the 
man who buys them has some definite 
instructions on grading them, two grades 
are about all that are necessary: those 
weighing 23 ounces or more to the dozen 
being placed in one lot and those weigh- 
ing less in another lot. If they are sold 
to a packing house or dealer who candles 
them before reselling, home candling is 
not so necessary; but if sold direct to the 
consumer, eggs should by all means be 
candled. Candling enables the producer 
to remove those containing blood spots, 
meat spots, and watery whites. The cus- 
tomer seldom understands these things 
and often refuses to believe that these 
are fresh eggs. In packing, use only clean 
flats and fillers. If eggs are to be shipped, 
t will be wise to use only new cases; 
otherwise, second hand cases will do. A 
folded newspaper or excelsior pad is usu- 
lly placed in the bottom of the case 
before starting to pack. The eggs are 
placed in the fillers small end down; they 
will carry better this way. 

The oftener eggs can be marketed, the 
better; twice a week at least should be 
the rule, with a preference for three times 
a week if possible. The longer they are 
held at home, the larger the air cell gets 
which is an indication of age. In hauling 
to market, make sure that the eggs are 
not set in the sun, also that they are 
fastened securely and protected from 

possible jarring. 

lhe methods given here are unimpor- 
tant in point of time, they fit smoothly 
nto the daily routine, but they’re 

ghtily important in making profits. 
Often the margin between just “getting 
by” on sales and establishing an eager 

| permanent market for your eggs is 
neasured by such good practices. 
They’re most certainly worth trying! 


Saves Poultry Labor 


Si PPLYING water is often the hard 
est task connected with raising chickens 
range. However, Emil Goettemoeller 
f Mercer County, Ohio, handles this 
problem easily. His method is to use a 
barrel equipped with the drinking de- 
vice from an automatic hog waterer, and 
mounted on a pair of wooden runners. A 
singletree is attached to the improvised 
sled, and it is a simple matter to haul the 
entire outfit to the pump for filling. 
Emil’s ingenuity has also resulted in 
easy way to move his brooders. Un- 
er the rear end of each he has fitted an 
‘le salvaged from old farm machinery. 
kids are placed under the other end. At 
ng time the rear end of each build 
s jacked up so that the wheels can 
laced on the axles, A team hitched 
e other end then takes the brooder 


without difficulty —F, M. C., Ill. 
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A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow ‘ 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, i 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers , 7" 


American Farm Machine Co. ‘ 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. * 





HOW LONG SHOUL 
GOOD FENCE LAST 


A good, heavy fence should last at least 30 years. There are many “Pittsburgh” 
Farm Fences still standing in good condition after 30 years of service. Even 
medium weight good fence, such as “Pittsburgh” under normal service con- 
ditions, properly erected and given a reasonable amount of care will give 


DA 
rs 


thoroughly effective service for a generation or more. e There is no better farm 
fence made than “Pittsburgh.” It is made of rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel, 
with a heavy coating of zinc as an additional protection against corrosion. When 
you buy “Pittsburgh” Fence you are buying known quality, not fancy names. 
You get dollar for dollar value and you can be sure “Pittsburgh” Fence will last 
as long as needed to perform the service for which you erect it. Ask your nearest 
dealer to show you “Pittsburgh” Fence and remember the 
heavier gauge fences give the most economical service. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


Union Trust Building « 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 












= WERE L 


This corvenient Farm Engi- 
neering Chart will help you 
lay out 





a more profitable ar- 
rangement of your fields... 
Send for a free copy. Use 
the coupon below. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, 728 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your Farm Engineering Chart. 


a 





NOT A 
POISON 





Harmless 
to humans, 
s live-stock, 

poultry; made 
of red squilil 


= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
m bait to buy) $1.00. 





| A bowel astrin- 
gent. Given in 
drinking water. 
25c, 50c, $1. At 
your Dr. Hess 
dealer. 











On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
Copies reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 

. H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
| 1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis,Minnesota 


wnmower =s 
> 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR ‘GET A FARM 






Low Prices - Easy Terms 


f 
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Baby Chicks 
NOW Is The Time to Order LINDSTROM CHICKS! 


ATURE provides more favorable con- 
ditions for raising chicks—quick growth, 
rapid maturity. The many years of successful, 
specialized breeding back of Lindstrom Chicks order; pay bala 
assures you quality stock. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers, year after year, testify to this 


high quality. Order direct from this ad. Quality 100% 


and satisfaction guarant 


Whether you are interested in birds for eg, 
production or for market; whether you want 5 
chicks or 50 thousand, your order receives the 


; . Large 
Immediate Shipment! 5,°.".5.° 
enables us tc ship your chicks when you want 
them. $1.00 deposit per 100 chicks books your 
ance before shipment an 
pay charges, or we will ship C. O. D. for bal. 
ance, plus charges. 


LIVE DELIVERY Guaranteed 
STANDARD UTILITY MATINGS 


5 100 500 1000 


S.C. White Leghorns Ta 50 $32.00 $64.00 
Barred,Wh.or Bf.Roc 
Reds, Wh.W yan.Bf. = $6. 75 $33.00 $65.00 


same careful attention. All our chicks produced 


from Mo. State Accredited and Blood-tested 
Flocks. Blood-tested for B.W.D. by the Whole 
Blood Stained Antigen Test during Fall, 1933, 
and all reactors removed, by Licensed Inspec- 
tors under authority Missouri Hatchery Board. 


For Special Royal Matings, add Ic per chick. 
For our Famous All-Star Matings, add 3c per 
chick to above prices. 


Catalog FREE! Src, firect_ from 


or send today for our large chick catalog. 


(Compliance Certificate No. 2777) 
LINDSTROM Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Box 131, Clinton, Mo. 








5. 
CHAMPION 





Feat Stee FAM us 
Strains B. 
EGG 


At World's Fair, Chicago, 1933, Booth Farms had highest pen in num- 
ber of eggs laid and Championship Trio of pens owned by one breeder. 
In past 5 years in competition with best breeders of U.S. Booth hens 
have won 875 awards, cups and trophies at National Laying Contests. 
These world famous layers were all produced on our own Farms and 
form the foundation for our AAA breeding flocks. The good profits 
made by our customers is the direct result of this breeding. Thou- 
sands of farmers reorder every year because they find their flocks 
= from Booth chicks make them more money. 10 Breeds. $ 

6: 100 


and PROFITS! 


DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. FREE CATALOG, 


oertedean Boar BOOTH FARMS, Box 932Clinton, Mo 












(JEBS FINE 


PURE BRED 


All chicks from our pure-bred Hogan 
tested flocks of the very finest blood- 
lines. They are bred to grow larger, 
mature quicker, lay better, and meet 
every requirement of those raising 
poultry for profit. We have only one 
grade, The Best. 100% live delivery Peewee { 
CATALOG FREE. Code No. 2081. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


PRICES PREPAID 100 500 1000 
White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas . in $6.75 $32.50 $64.00 
Bd “ae . Buff Rocks, )} 
3.C. Reds, Wh. Wyands, . 
Buff Orpingtons....... j 6-90 33-00 65-00 
we & Bl. Minore s.) 
h Irpingtons, 8 ‘ 
Wyands, R. C. Reds. 7-45 36.00 70.00 
H. Assorted for. Broilers 6.55 32.25 63.50 
Mixed for Layers...... 6.30 31-50 63-00 
Add 25c extra on lots of less than 100 
Prices subject to change without notice 


SIEB’S HATCHERY ox 134 Lincoun, 12. 
a 
SEX siiisiis waies 
















Greater profits from day-old pullets. Much more vigorous 
Fast growing, early maturing, large size heavy layers. Buy 
all MALES for broilere and capons—make biggest profits 
this new way. Finished broilers quicker at leas cost. 


SUPERIOR PUREBREDS AT LOW PRICES 
BIG TYPE LEGHORNS and 11 OTHER LEADING BREEDS 
produced by practical poultrymen. FREE ¢ ATALOG explains 
guarantees; how we breed, cull for type, larger eggs, in- 
creased egg production. Send Posteard Today. Code Com- 


pliance Certificate No. 116 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY. Box 285, WINDSOR, MO. 


> GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY 4 GOLDEN RULE 


’ Order at these LOW PRICES. Strong, vigorous chicks. 
Highest quality. Livability guarantee. Bloodtested by stained 
antigen method. We ship C D. 50 100 600 

t Brown egh Re Anconas 4.50 8.50 34.00 48.00 

W. Brr'd & Buff Rke Buff Orp.4 5.00 9.50 38.00 54.00 
8.C.4R.C.R.1. Reds. Buff bila Wh. Min. 5.00 9.50 38.00 54.00 
Silver Laced Wyan., N. Hampshire Reds 5.50 10.50 42.00 60.00 
Black &4 W hite G innts, Light Brahmas, 6.50 12.00 48.00 69.00 





Special Prices on Asse — Light, Heavy Chicks. Order from this 

adv. Deduct Me pe sick from above pricee—limited time only. 

i peer Mating chicks ra 2c additional. Gold M ating slightl 
her. Catalog FREE. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cert. No. 1239. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 19, Bucyrus, Ohio 


HELM’S EGG-LINE CHICKS 


Champion Leghorn pen all 5-bird contests U.S. 1933. 
Average 281 eggs. Foundation Leghorn matings con- 
tain 127 R. O. P. males, from Dams 252-300 Official 
Trapnest Record. Customers won 18% all prizes Trib- 
une contest, 14% American. Get details new $2500 
contest. Catalog. 15 breeds. Honest prices. Postpaid. 
Compliance certificate Number 728 

“LLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, Metropolis, tl. 


SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


F: Popular breeds—low prices—liberal guarantees. 
A. 24 years in the business enables us to give you a lot for 
your money. Also hig teres Ducklings. Free Circular. 


Code Compliance Certificate N 
THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY CO. 


New Washington, Ohio 
















Box. S 
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Save Money on Chicks 


PREPAID No extras to pay, only few cents 
Money Order Fee. Send no money. 
Simply tell us number chicks you want, breed, 













ay 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, per 100, je 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White’ Wyandottes, Assorted 
Less than 100 chix, ie « chick more. Master Matings, 
more. ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE cial: Write for low prices 
and inforr mation on 95% sex guarant hicks. Can furnish nearly 
all varieties ode certificate compliance No. 1869. 

CAPPER HATCHERY, R ELGIN, IOWA 


te chick 





’ ’ 
Don’t ant Until You Get My 
Prices on DAVIS Chicks 
A1B. wD. Tested (An- b \ 
gen method). Large = 
duction are - = i ey 
rompt shipment and to furnish you 
high au ity chicks. 7 livability gua pesees | \No. 104 
vabilit arantee 
and ne my fourteen @ cor ES ity gu gu + 














Their BIG _.* YIELD known to 
thousands. All chicks from finest, pure- 
bred, BLOODTESTED flocks. vahe 
in Feed-O-Boxes . . . means EE 
STARTING BROODERS ron’ YOUR 
CHICKS! Send for book and low prices. 
Write for catalog Today! 
Compliance No. 953 


















Raise Angora Wool Rabbits. They grow 
the finest, whitest, warmest wool known. 
F Each wooler produces nearly one pound 
annually, Angora rabbits multiply rapidly. Sready 
demand for the wool at good prices. Angoras thrive 
everywhere, Ideal full or spare time employment for 
men and women. Information, sample of wool free. 
NATIONAL ANGORA COMPANY 
PL oO. Box 281-S Kent, Washington 


THOROBRED -BLOOD-TESTED 


xX — from stock B.W.D. Tested (antigen whole 
blood method). Low prices on 8.C. Reds, Barred, Buff, 
w nite Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas, Orpingtons, 








. jiantse, Anconas, Leghorns. We pay postage. Hate 
ing weekly. Get Gncounie and catalog. Compliance Certificate No. 103 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM 
BOX 3 MSEY, INDIANA 


LOOK ! BABY “CHICKS 


Thousands weekly, FINEST LAYERS, J Breeds. Per- 
sonal supervision Pullorin Method B. W. D. Tested 
Austre Whites, Reddotts, rox, Legrocks, Cambars. 
DUCKLINGS BABY | TURKEY GOBLINGS 


GUINEAS. Catal iance Certificate 293 
NABOB POULTRY | FARMS, "Bor t , Gambier Ohi 


sired by R.O.P. Ped- 
Day Old White Leghorn Pullets, foc? X'sice: ‘Punters 
or Cockerels, several breeds. Cockerels light breeds, 
$3.00 per 100. Don’t buy until you get my free circular. 


Code Compliance No. 1612. 
ELAM SPRUNGER, Box 17, Fort Wayne, indiana 


Eat 34 YEARS 


with America’s Hi-Profit Purebred chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys. Low prices. 10,000 prizes. Cat. free 


ZIEMER’S HATCHERY, AUSTIN, MINN. 















| Lights For Poultry 


Waite Leghorn yearling hens 
pullets have been exposed to continuo 
light for three years at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station. The lights did 
materially affect the total egg pro 
tion. However, in the lighted pens 
birds weighed more at the end of 
experiment than at the beginning. 
Apparently the lights had no ill effects 
upon the birds. There was no materia 
decrease in the number of healthy chicks 
produced from them. The birds in 
lighted pens produced the greatest 1 
ber of eggs during November, Decem 
and January while other similar 
which had no lights reached their m 
mum production in March and Apri! 


Egg Records 


A SHORT cut method for determining 
approximately the number of eggs a hen 
will lay during her first year has bee: 
developed in one of the New Jersey egg 
laying contests. It was found that when 
a pullet laid from 40 to 60 eggs during 
the four winter months she might be 
expected to lay between 175 and 20; 
eggs during the year. When the produc. 
tion was 60 to 80 eggs during the s: ume 
four winter months, a pullet will usu 
lay from 205 to 235 eggs during the pu ul 
let year. Pullets layi ing over 80 eggs dur- 
ing the four winter months will usuall) 
produce over 235 eggs the first year 
It is also suggested that if pullets are 
again trapnested for a 30-day period 
beginning about August 26, a still more 
accurate record can be obtained on 
which to select the birds for the breeding 
pens the following winter. On this basis 
it is desirable to keep for breeders onl) 
those birds which produce at least 6 


their first laying year. 
Range Paralysis 


Tus disease usually manifests itself in 
the eyes and nerves of the birds and als: 
a post-mortem examination will usually 
show lesions of the disease in the liver 
kidney, spleen, or bone marrow. Contact 
with infected birds, especially when the 
chicks are very young is a common 
method of infection. Another common 
source of infection comes thru allowing 
the birds to run on contaminated ground 
Recent tests at the lowa Experiment 
Station indicate that there is no medic 
nal or biologic agent known which has 
any practical value in its control. Feed- 
ing tests of different kinds indicate that 
there is no feed which affects the course 
of the disease. Raising chicks on clean 
ground away from the older birds is the 
best preventive measure. Also any bir 
which show symptoms of the disease 
should be removed and destroyed m- 
mediately. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that chicks show a tendency t 
inherit the disease. Consequently, one 
should always be very careful to select 
hatching eggs from disease-free birds. 





Directions for Building the Straw-Lof! 
Poultry House, Circular 412, furnished 
by the University of Illinois, Urbana. 





percent of first grade eggs by January of 
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he food problem. 
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2c | Strong-smelling soaps—no matter how 
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yet the it is not Ww n O WOrTK op- 
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eriy,¢ ven unc er compu sion. LATHER — EVEN 
Meanwhile the government has _ re- IN HARD, COLD 
laxed its iron-like grip on the peasantry | WATER 
in those provinces of the Far East 
‘ where conditions are most severe and | —\— siete taiamealia i eae i 
if in the threat of war with Japan demands | 
also the presence of an amiable population. 
ally Collective farms in the Far Eastern | Deformed or ° "¢ 
ver, province have been freed from the state | . O V es 722A 
tact grain tax and compulsory government Injured Back 
the grain contracts for a period of ten years . L 
mon while ‘ > cane 2 . - ge Tt 
no compere ina large ag the Thousands of | TIDUTE 
4 trans-Bbaikal region anc e uryat- : 
ving S - viet Remarkable Cases \ 
wing longol autonomous republic have been 
ind ree “ye a a A Man, helpless, unable . 
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A FARM 
WASHER |... 


that starts easy 
and washes clean 
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Electric model is shown above. 
For homes without electricity 
the Speed Queen is equipped 
with a built-in, 4-cycle Briggs- 
Stratton gasoline engine as 
shown to the right. 


“FOES the gasoline engine start 
easily?” “Does it run smoothly 
and steadily?” “Will the washer thor- 
oughly clean badly soiled overalls, shirts, 
etc. and still wash dainty fabrics with 
care and safety?” 
To all these questions the Speed Queen 
nphatically answers “yes”! Not onthe 
wth of mere promise, but on the 
strength of the faithful, dependable serv- 
Speed Queen washers are rendering 
housands of farm homes throughout 
the country. 
The secret of the Spe ueen's easy-starting is in 
Brigg tt ngine—its superior wash- 
edtub. Write 
tive literature or see your dealer, 


strer 


its 4- 
ing 


for tree Cescrif 


BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. CO. 


Ripon, Wisconsin 





LOUSE KILLER 





have not been raised. Now, 
more than ever, Waish No- 
Buckle is lowest cost har- 

ness per year of service. 
Over 100,000 satisfied 
users. 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
New LYNITE ALUMINUM 
HAMES. Interesting 19 3 
Harness Book sent FREE. Write 


WALSH HARNESS CO. wutsitiede, wis. 
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Kid Brother 


[| Continued from page 11 | 


rocked back on his heels twice despite 
neat footwork. The bell rang hard on 
another of his light jabs to Manne’s now 
purple and bloody cheek. 

“Talking about that boat excursion,” 
a voice welled up out of the darkness on 
Smith’s left, ““we kids thought we’d have 
a regular time. We had our tickets and a 
bite of lunch and a few nickels to spend 
for extra treats—on the boat, you know, 
ice cream and such. And it was just fine 
sure enough, till we come to the place, 
Seabright, way down on the bay, almost 
to Cape May, I guess. And there the 
boat stopped and everybody got off and 
most all made straight for the beach.” 


THE voice stopped on a quaver. Smith, 
glancing down indignantly, saw that the 
little man was trembling. All worked up, 


he seemed to be. Well, if he had a tale to | 


tell, why didn’t he get it over? 

“IT guess I’m queer,” he said, “but to 
this day I’m like that. I can’t get near a 
piece of water—on my vacations and 
such—but what I feel I must get in. I 
can’t seem to wait. And that’s the way 
I was this day. There was the water—it 


was the brightest, shiniest day I ever | 


remember—and there was all the people 
heading straight for it and my brother 
and me hanging back.” 

During round four the crowd tight- 
ened, leaning forward to a man. There 
was a sort of freshening of hope in their 
attitude. It came to Smith that many 
even of those who had thought Gus 
Manne a sure winner would like to see 
him beaten if his conqueror was good 
enough. Yet Smith himself was worried, 
tho Gus’ eye was swelling and he, too, 
had begun to box. What troubled Smith 
was the clinches. Manne had caught 
young Pat in three of them and pum- 
meled his body unmercifully, before the 
referee tore them apart. When at the end 
of what had seemed an unduly long round 
the Ancient Mariner at Smith’s side once 
more took up his endless yarn, Smith 
could have pushed him thru the floor. 

“You see,” said the monotqnous voice, 
“we hadn’t figured on going bathing. We 


had just twenty-four cents left out of | 


our spending money, for treats going 
home. Anyhow, bathing suits cost 
twenty-five cents each. 

“Well, my kid brother, he said it was 
my money and I should take the twenty- 
four cents and see if the man wouldn’t 
give me a bathing suit. If I went to him 
when there was nobody else around and 
told him how things were and seeing 
that I was only a kid, he’d surely let me 
in without the extra penny. 

“Well, I thought maybe he would at 
that and I was just crazy to go in swim- 
ming. My brother said it would be all 
right with him. He was a good kid. He’d 
sit on the shore and watch he said; for 
me to go on,” 

Round five. Young Pat for the first 
time gave way before Gus Manne’s ad- 
vances. He had side-stepped, dodged be- 
fore. Now he scraped the ropes. His body 
was pink from Manne’s pounding. 

“Say, mister, who do you think’s go- 
ing to win this match?” 

So, the little shrimp was conscious that 
he’d come to a fight? 

“T’m afraid—” said Smith cautiously. 

“The rough guy? You’re wrong. You 











Keep Your Horses Fit - - 
--and Working 


At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
liniment...blister...counter irritant. Quick 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and otherailments. Will not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. 


Reduced to | for CATTLE too 
S .s 25° Caked udders, cracked or 


sore toate. chaps, cute, 

At Druggists or ie a ruises quic y 
pond. Always keep 

sent postpaid. | bottle handy, r 
No Better Human Liniment Made 

CAUTION: Beware of substitutes. Accept 

only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM.. 

the time proved formula in the WHITE 

package. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1879 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HAROLD F.RITCHIE&CO.INC.N.Y.C.SALESREP 
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LATEST IMPROVED HAY TOOL 
Bucks, Elevates, Loads Wagons 
x\ or stacks any crop you mow. 
>» & Quick action. Load dumps 
forward, works in high wind, 

tt no shattering. Use team or 
. . tractor. STEEL OR WOOD FRAME 
FR BOOKLET—Tells you—shows you why thousands of 
Jayhawk owners are boosters. Write for these tacis 

WYATT MFG. CO., 524 Sth St., 


Salina, Kansas 


A wonderful engine for home and farm. 
Cheapest reliabie power for pumping 
sawing, separating or similar work. Pu 
one to work and watch it pay for itself. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1615 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO 
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are guaranteed tor \0 year : 
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GET OUR FREE BOOKS ape) 
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ey Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

588 Tacony, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Quick Relief! — 


For rashes and all forms of itching, 
burning, disfiguring skin irritations. 
Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. Sample free of ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. B, 
Malden, Mass. 




















Get Low Prices 
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Write for our Wiis. 4 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 
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wait. I was telling you abut this fellow 
at the bathing pavilion. He wouldn’ t give 
me a suit for my twenty- four cents. 
“He wouldn’t?” said Smith indig- 
nantly, then could have bitten off his 
tongue for betraying so much interest. 

“No, sir. Not even when I told him 
how it was. He was a big, rough fellow 
with a loud voice. He had his son with 
him, a young guy with a still louder 
mouth. About sixteen years old the son 
was then, I guess. He said, ‘Say, what do | 
youse think youse are anyway?” = 
second time I come they both swore at 
me something terrible, me just a little 
fellow. I was scared of ’em, I tell you; 
but I was so crazy to get into that shiny 
water with the rest of the folks that I 
went back three times to ask.” 

Round six. Young Pat got thru 
Manne’s guard again, landed another on 
the sore cheek, and Manne, maddened 
by the pain, came up under with a ter- 
rific thurst that cut Pat’s mouth cruelly. 
4 miracle that it didn’t knock out a 
couple of teeth. The little clerkish fel- 
low, who did so much talking between 
rounds, clamped his hand over his own 
mouth, and shuddered; but he was still 
thinking about those mean guys he’d 
known once long ago. Maybe chatter 
was his way of holding on to his nerves. 
Nasty tale, at that, wasn’t it? There 
were people too mean to live. Hold on, 
the yarn wasn’t finished! 

“No, sir,” said the stranger, ‘“‘they 
wouldn’t give me a bathing suit. Not for 
twenty-four cents. Until finally we were 
just passing that way, not meaning to 
go in and ask any more and the young 
fellow called to me. His old man had 
left him in charge of the desk. He called 


to me, ‘Hey, buddy!’ he says, ‘Do you 
still want to go in <i water?” ” 

“Well, I didn’t know what had come 
over him. I thought maybe he wasn’t 


really mean himself, just playing up to 
the old man before. I didn’t really 
stop to think. I had my twenty-four 
cents in my hand and I gave it to him 
and he handed me a suit, sort of chuck- 
ng, kindlike, I thought. I grabbed the 
suit and run for a bathhouse and got my 
clothes off and tore into the water. It 
didn’t take me two minutes altogether. 
[ tell you I was so tickled I didn’t know 
what I was doing. And my brother was 
as happy as I was.” 


R JUND seven! Both fighters had first- 
plasters on their cuts. Manne’s eye 
looked entirely closed. Young Pat’s 
mouth was thick and swollen. That 
wouldn’t lend him any help in breathing. 
The bodies of both were glistening. 
Manne gave the impression of tons of 
itapped strength; and he turned cau- 
ous, making no mad bull lunges that 
lett him, if he missed aim, unguarded 
and exposed to the quick ‘jabs of the 
And this time he all but pushed 
Pat Conway into a corner. The crowd 
sensed what must be the end. They now 
cheered for the boy’s gameness. He was 
game, but he wouldn’t last the ten 
ls necessary for a decision. 
ith shifted uneasily. He was getting 
sott—even about fights. He was begin- 
hing to hate this one. His reactions 
might be due in part to the tale still 
being unfolded in his ears. Well, what 
as the catch about that bathing suit at 
right years ago? 
Ve kids,” said the narrator, ““were 
razy happy to notice that most of 
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Best BLooM Galvanized has been the recognized 
leader since 1884 — carefully manufactured, and the best 
known galvanized sheet on the market. 

APOLLO- KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all the excellent 
qualities of Apollo, and in addition has a KeysToNne Rutt- 
Resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets are particu- 
larly adapted for roofing, siding, spouting, gutters, caves 
trough, and general sheet metal work; also for bins, silos, 
tanks, culverts and fumes. KEYSTONE quality sheets like- 
wise give added life to implements and farm machinery parts. 


Write for free copy of our 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


For Better Roofing and ieee 


oll 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED 


KEYSTONE 


RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 


‘Seal of Quality’ 


HEAVY COATED GALVANIZED 
| ight. service and satisfaction will be secured 


from good galvanized roofing and siding, 
with unexcelled protection from fire and weather. 
‘For new construction and repairs, use these high 
|grade sheets that have an established reputation for 
iquality and durability—and at reasonable cost. 

| APOLLO 
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AMERICAN SEAL OF QUALITY” Heavy Coated 

Sheets are supplied in Corrugated and V-Cri . 28 gauge 
and heavier, with 2 oz. coating per square foot—much heavier 
than on regular grades. This means longer service at little 
extra cost. These heavy coated sheets can also be supplied 
with a KEYSTONE rust-resisting copper stee] base 

This Company manu 


factures a complete line of high grade 


Black and Galvanized Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all known uses. Leading metal merchants sell 
AMERICAN products, or can readily procure them for you. 


it will interest you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR MORE LIGHT 
BETTER LIGHT AND 
LONGER SERVICE 


Made from high quality rayon fibre 


especially treated with light producing chemicals. Re- 
inforced across bottoms, no side seams. W — se- 





vere shock tests. Provide more brillis ance 
Ask Your Dealer—If he cannot supply y d 
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THE C OL EMAN L AMP AND STOVE Cc OMPANY 


Dept. SI 


Wichita, Kans 
py igeles, Calif.; 


Chieago, Ili 
Toronto, Ontaric 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
», Canada, 


(4111) 


3-in-One cleans, lubricates and prevents rust to 
keep things running smoothly. Useful every day 
on any farm. Get some—use it regularly! 












IN NEW HAN Y CANS AND BOTTLES 






Most improved © 
Cream Separator ever 
wroduced and guaranteed 
by Galloway's. Ball Bearings 
make easiest turning. New type 
bowl very fast, close skimmer—pays 
for separator in extra butterfat saved. 
Present low price saves $50 on cost 
Now— but cannot last long. Get a new 
Galloway Masterpiece Separator on 
30 days’ trial—on terms low as 
3 per month with best trade-in 
deal for your old machine. 
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You Wouldn't Buy 


HE horse trader who doesn’t see his trade is in for a horse-laugh. 


And folks who buy “just any old kind” 


of equipment for themselves and 


their farms leave themselves open to the same kind of treatment. Knowing 
a product or having seen the article advertised in Successful Farming takes 
the uncertainity out of buying. Magazine advertising and the booklets and 
folders offered by advertisers help you keep in touch with new develop- 
ments in everything that effects your everyday living. You can place com- 
plete confidence in the advertisements in this magazine. Here is our guar- 


antee to you: 


‘We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, Ls you purchase any article advertised in 


this issue of Successful 


arming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. The complaint, investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchas 


ear after 
thru the 


mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Listed below are the advertisers in this issue of Successful Farming who offer 
you interesting booklets and folders further describing their products. 
Send for those in which you are interested. 


Building Material, Supplies and Paint 


Information on Heating—American Radiator Com- 
pany, Page 6 

‘Better Buildings’’—American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Page 71. 

Roof Catalog—The Edwards Mfg. 
Page 62. 

“101 Questions About Painting and Decorating’’— 

Lowe Brothers Company, Page 50. 

“Painting With White-Lead’”—National Lead 
Company, Page 53. 


Company, 


Farm Equipment 


Windmill Circular- 

Separator Catalog- 
Page 46. 

Fence Catalog—The Brown Fence & Wire Com- 
pany, Page 64. 

“Carborundum Products on the Farm”—The Car- 
borundum Company, Page 73. 

“Pruning Guide, Tool Manual”—Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Inc., Page 70. 

ny Catalog— The 
Page 71. 

The Milker of Today—Hinman Milking Machine 
Company, Page 5 

Implement Book— Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Company, Page 65. 

New Idea Method of Making Hay—New Idea 
Spreader Company, Page 56. 

Farm Engineering Chart—Pittsburgh Manufactur- 
ing Company, Page 67. 

Farm Water Systems Book—Stover Manufacturing 
& Engine Company, Page 70. 
Windmill Booklet— Woodmanse 

Company, Page 66. 
Hay Booklet—Wyatt Manufacturing Company, 
Page 70. 


Aermotor Company, Page 65. 
American Separator Company, 


Galloway Company, 


Manufacturing 


Household 


Washing Machine Literature—Barlow & Seelig 
Mfg. Company, Page 70. . 

“Home Canners’ Textbook”—Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company, Page 48. 

“Wireless Power”—Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Page 64. 

“All About Home Baking” 
poration, Page 37 

Stove Catalog—Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Page 64. 


General Foods Cor- 
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“Modern Methods of Home Canning”—Kerr Glass 
Manufacturing Corporation, Page 46. 

Nesco Special a ae Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Page 4 
“Kitehen Tested” Recipe Set— Washburn Crosby 
Company, back cover. 

Blanket Catalog—West Unity Woolen Mills, 
Page 46. 


Farm Supplies 


Exterminating Booklet—American Cyanamid & 

Chemical Corporation, Page 66. 

Make More Money with Horses and Mules”’— 

American Pad & Textile Company, Page 58. 

Corn Pamphlet—Bayer Semesan Company, Inc., 
Page 60. 

Horse Circular—Horse and Mule Association of 
America, Page 56. 

Information about’ Lye—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Page 52. 

Lespedeza Catalog— Masters Seed Farms, Page 52. 

Harness Book— Walsh Harness Company, Page 70. 


ee 


Drugs & Toiletries 


Face Powder Certificate—Jonteel, Page 48. 
Liniment Circular—National Remedy Company, 
Page 52 


Miscellaneous 


Health Appliance Information—Philo Burt Mfg. 
Company, Page 69. 

Grave Vault Book—Clark Grave Vault Company, 
Page 69. 

Farm Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 67. 

Farm Land Book—E. C. Leedy, Page 48. 

“The Last Daze of School”—National Refining 
Company, Page 62. 

“Agricultural Survey of San Diego, California” — 
San Diego California Club, Page 48. 

Gun and Ammunition Catalog—Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, Page 7: 


Garden Supplies 


See pages 64, 67, 70 


Baby Chicks 


See page 68. 





the others were coming out of the w 
now. I ran and jumped in and— 

“Well, sir, I hadn’t more than got : 
self wet when the gong sounded on ¢ 
steamer. You know, the bell calling pa 
sengers to come back on board. The boat 
was quite a piece away, too; and I had 
to put all my clothes on— 

“That fellow at the bath house knew 
it. He knew what time it was when he 
give me that suit. You know how kids are 
about time. I didn’t expect to have ver; 
long in the water, but I thought Id hay 
a half hour, maybe— 

“I didn’t have a minute, not a n 
ute. I had to run for my clothes. Right 
away. I yelled to my brother that he had 
the tickets, to take them and go on 
board. But he wouldn’t. I can still see 
how he looked when he heard that bell. 


THE fellow at the bath house thought 
it was a good joke. Sure, he’d done it on 
purpose! I could hear him laughing— 
even when I was too far away really to 
hear him—afterwards—even now— 

“We almost missed the boat. If there 
hadn’t been an old man and an old lady 
moving slow toward it and not able to 
hurry, they wouldn’t have waited for us 
kids; and what we’d ’ve done then, with 
no money, I can’t say.” 

Round eight. More punishment for 
Pat. He came to in flashes of rare form 
but he was weakening. Pity for all who 
go down in a fight, whether in the rir 
or in the daily struggle of living! T his 5 
chap beside Smith now. Probably all his 
life had been a repetition of that day 
he’d been gypped at the seashore. Never 
won out in anything. Here he was to- 
night, looking on at a man’s sport and 
rooting, in his lip-biting way, for the 
loser. More than likely he’d put up some 
money. Just hoping—without a chance 
in the world to win! 

But the little fellow was still thinking 
about Seabright. A day like that might 
stay with a child forever, coloring all life. 

“We'd have missed the boat except 
for the old folks,” he said, “but we 
made it. Only now our money was gone. 
We didn’t have a penny for treats on 
the boat all the long way home. We'd 
eat early the lunch we’d packed from 
home. You know how kids do. And all 
the other people sat there, eating and 
having a good time. I wouldn’t have 
spent the money if I’d dreamed— 

“We didn’t get home till after dark. 
The boat landed late at the Chestnut 
Street wharf and we didn’t have even 
carfare. We had to walk home—two 
miles—us kids. My brother cried, he was 
only ten. I tell you, we were two tired 
and hungry boys when we got to our 
house! I—I would never have spent the 
twenty-four cents that way if I’d known. 
That fellow knew. And he knew it was 
all my money. He took it, knowing—be- 
cause I told him—three times!”’ 

The ninth round. A kind of agony set- 
tled down on the sensitive ones among 
the spectators in the dark arena, while 
on the lighted square of canvas two 
bodies strained in what seemed likel) 
enough mortal combat. The younger 
fighter’s fair, still boyish face was dis- 
colored and misshapen. The longshore- 
man’s left eye was beef steak. With his 
lips drawn back in a nasty snarl, he 
looked like an angry gargoyle. 

A roar went up from several thousand 
throats; a roar that was half a groan 
In a second, Manne had Pat in another 
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a “Black Leaf 40” 
guards the garden against aphis (plant 
lice) and other insects. Double killing 
action... by contact and by fumes. It 
is safe to use, because the spray 
“fumes-off” (evaporates) in a few days 
and does not leave a permanent, 
harmful residue. Concentrated, eco- 
nomical.. a little makes a lot of spray. 


Also protects shrubbery against staining by 
dogs. Kills poultry lice when spread on roosts. 
Sold everywhere. Directionson labels and free 
leaflets tell how to ki 
“Black 40’ 
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See, 


Yes, GUNS 
Like Cars... 
Much Better ! 


LE your new automobile— 
higher speed . . . easier to use 
- « » quieter! The new Winchester 
small-bores with sensational power 
increase. Stream line. Longer range 
Lower upkeep. Shooting the new 
Winchester Super Speed Staynless 
small-bore ammunition shown above. 

Find out about them. The sensational new .410- 
Model 42 Repeating Shotgun . . . shooting 
le the usual ceoral of shot in its remarkable 

’ 3-inch Super Speed shell. The new Model 54 

Bolt-action .22 Hornet Rifle . . . shooting its own 
phenomenally successful new Super Speed car- 
tridge—70% more speed than the .22 Winchester 
Center Fire, from which it was developed. The 
new Model 63 .22 Automatic Rifle . . . shooting 
new .22 Long Rifle Super Speed rim-fire car- 
lge—25% faster than the regular .22 Long 
Rifle rim-fire. See them at your dealer’s—-NOW, 
Buy Winchester Super Speed Staynless no-rust am- 
munition. Mail coupon TODAY. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN Dept. 83-F CONN., U.S.A. 
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Send me without 
obligation the 
NE 60-page 
Pocket Catalog of 
Winchester World 
Standard Guns 
and Ammunition. 











of those terrible, punishing clinches. 

“Finish him. Knock him out!” 

Manne laughed. 

“No!” Smith’s little neighbor was on 
his feet, on his chair. “Sock him, kid!” 
he screamed. ‘““Now! He’s yellow and 
you know it. Give him everything! It’s 
now or never!” 

Hands yanked the little maniac off 
his perch, thrust him down; but his 
shrill screaming had made itself heard 
above all roars and groans. It was a regu- 
lar earache of noise. Perhaps it was 
meant to be. Something acted on young 
Patrick Conway like a hypodermic. 

Whoa! Gus had been caught entirely 
off his guard that time and his face was 
more painful than it appearéd. This 
might be the boy’s last spurt, likely was; 
but, if Manne didn’t look out—great 
Scott—he was down! A left hook to the 
button, a right to his ear—he was down! 

He was down! Gus Manne was down, 
taking the count. And then the bell 
rang! The thud with which Smith met 
his chair seat told him how he’d been 
lifted with everyone about him by the 
thrill of the last minute. What a break! 


The kid had come out with his last | 


ounce of fight and the bel] cut him out 
of a miracle victory. 

“My kid brother,” sobbed the little 
man beside him, “didn’t cry that night 
of the boat excursion for anything so 
much as that he was mad. He said when 
he grew up—” 

“Shut up!” growled Smith. 


In THE tenth and last round he was the 
one to yell from the ringside. Gus Manne, 
revived by his handlers, came out of his 
corner in a killing lunge. Smith knew 


Manne wanted to lay the kid away if it | 


took a foul. 

“Look out!” roared Smith. “Look 
out!” 

Young Patrick sidestepped. The lung- 
ing, murderous arms brushed his body. 
Then he shifted, and, putting all his 
weight behind the blow, sent his right 
fist out against Gus Manne’s cracked 
left cheekbone. A moment later Smith 
was hugging his little shrimp of a neigh- 
bor and gurgling and shouting hysteri- 
cally over the victory. 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir!” sobbed the little 
man, adjusting his glasses. ““Would you 
like to go back now and meet my kid 
brother?” 

“Your kid brother?” 

“Yeah, I was telling you. That night 
when he cried because he was so tired 
and hungry and mad, he made up his 
mind that he would get that fellow at 
the bath house somehow, some day. I’d 
a done the same, only I was always 
built puny. My kid brother was different. 
He started training right then. Even 
when we moved out west he didn’t for- 
get. ‘Some day I'll run into him and I’m 
going to be ready" he kept saying. Then, 
when we saw in the papers one day this 
guy’s picture and that he was a prize 
fighter, that settled it. We been saving 
for this evening ever since. Sure, he’s my 
kid brother Patrick. I’m Michael Con- 
way. Will you come back, sir? He’d take 
it kindly of you.” 


THE END 


Editor's Note: Because of unavoidable 
circumstances, it was necessary to omit 
the story Jammed Guns from this issue 
and substitute Kid Brother. Jammed 
Guns will appear in a coming issue. 

















One of scores of jobs 


THIS FILE 
DOES BETTER 


This handy 4-sided tapered file is just the 
right shape and grit for sharpening mower 
knife sections, scythes, sickles, spades and 
hoes—any farm tool that needs an edge. 
Cuts quick and clean. Ask for the Carbo- 
rundum Brand No. 57 file. From your 

hardware dealer or sent direct. . . 





A practical, inexpensive new 
Lawn Mower Sharpener 


Just hook the sharpener over cross-bar 
of lawn mower. Step on handle to clear 
wheels off ground. Turn wheel to re- 


volve blades against sharpener—and they 


sharpen themselves! No. 41 Carborun- 
dum Brand Lawn Mower Sharp- 
ener 


No. 42 for mowers 16” wide and over, 65c 





Keep Kitchen Knives Sharp 
This useful knife sharpener quickly puts 
a keen cutting edge on all household 
knives, especially stainless steel, without 
scratching finish of blades. Colored han- 
dles. Carborundum Brand No. 66 
Household Knife Sharpener. . . 35c¢ 


Send for Free Booklet “Carborundum 


Products on the Farm.” 
THE 


COMPANY ...NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
(Carborundum is a registered trade mark of The Car- 
borundum Company) 
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For washing neckties, I have a piece 
of isinglass 18 inches long and 3 inches 
wide at one end and one-half inch at the 
small end. This I run up in the ties be- 
fore washing. This keeps them from 
wrinkling and getting out of shape. 
Wash the tie and leave the isin-glass in 
while drying. The tie will dry nice and 
smooth and will look as though it had 
been pressed.—L. J., Mich. 


Now is the time to begin saving empty 
tin coffee cartons to be used as lard con- 
tainers next fall. I have used them for 
years and find a pound tin coffee carton 
will hold approximately two and one- 
fourth pounds of lard and will keep the 
lard fresh indefinitely. I find these con- 
tainers a convenient size and attractive, 
too, if painted in your very own choice 
of color scheme.—R. P., Wis. 


I have saved a lot of cleaning by bast- 
ing the top of the trouser cuffs on my 
men’s work and chore trousers. Then 
they will not catch and fill with dirt and 
chaff which is so often brought into the 
house and scattered around the various 
parts of the house.—Mrs. F. V. D. IIl. 


A coat of shellac applied to the outer 
cover of a book preserves the surface 
and colors, and protects them.—T. N. 


I have found this shelf (see illustration 
NuMBER 1) very useful in narrow closets 
and cupboards where I do not wish to 
use nails. Cut the board for the shelf 
one-half inch shorter than the space it 
is to occupy. Make four small wedges. 
Place two of these, with points up, 
against the two walls then place the 
shelf on them. The natural action of the 
wedges keeps the shelf in place and the 
more weight that is on the = the 
more secure it becomes.—J. F., N. Dak. 


To identify my plants, I make labels 
from tobacco, coffee, or any otherwise 
discarded tin that has been painted. | 
scratch the names on these with the ice 
pick and secure to a low stake when set- 
ting the plants out. When properly 
placed the label is usually later com- 
pletely hidden by the foliage. See illus- 
tration NUMBER 2.—Mrs. E. L. E.,Kans. 
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Packages arriving with mail man are 
not apt to get wet, damaged or lost if 
you have a cupboardlike affair built 
under your mailbox. Posts driven down 
at both sides and back will provide 
anchorage. My plan is shown in illus- 
tration NuMBER 3.—Mrs. E. L., N. Dak. 


Always keep a tube of shaving cream 
in your automobile. After car trouble or 
when on picnics it is ideal for cleansing 
the hands since it will make a suds with 
the hardest of water. It is easy to carry 
and pleasant to use.—E. S., N. Y. 


After the overalls are worn out, re- 
move all the substantial buttons by cut- 
ting the cloth around them in 2-inch 
squares. When other overalls have their 
buttons pulled out, sew this 2-inch piece 
of material over the hole and they are 
patched and buttoned.—Mrs. L. K., Ind. 


For cleaning the top of my kitchen 
stove, I use a blackboard eraser. It is 
much more satisfactory than a cloth, 
and keeps the hands from becoming 
annoyingly soiled.—Mrs, J. G., S. Dak. 


When cutting rhubarb for sauce or to 
be canned, use an old pair of scissors. 
This saves time and also prevents it 
from stringing as it does when you use 


a knife—Mrs. R. L., Nebr. 


Melted paraffin poured over the top 
of a can of paint will prevent its harden- 
ing. When can of paint is again desired 
the coating of paraffin can be readily re- 
moved.—Mrs. W. H. S., Wis. 


The doors of my hoghouse are hinged 
on rods hung across the doorway near 
the top. The hogs can push the door up 
and go either in or out. The door will 
immediately close itself. Prevents drafts 
and excludes cold.—E. H. K., S. Dak. 
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When using a rope or wire to hold a 
tree in place and make it grow straight, 
I use a piece cut from an ald tire between 
the wire and the tree. This prevents the 
bark from growing over the wire and 
does away with chafing.—A. B., Pa 


I find that a screw driven into the h: 
of a hammer or hatchet handle is much 
more effective than a wedge in prevent. 
ing the hammer or hatchet from slip} 


off. Threads take up slack. —J. B., Ohi 


A small tool chest that fits between the 
two top rungs of a ladder is very handy 
when one is doing considerable carpen 
ter work while standing on a ladder 
Mine — ae a lot of time going after 
tools.—F. Dak. 


To break a horse from balking, I fast 
en a small hemp rope into the outside 
hame. Then I bring the rope around 
the rear of the horse, just about even 
with the breeching strap, and fasten the 
other end of the rope to the other horse’s 
inside hame. When the horse starts t 
balk, the other horse pulls him into 
line without confusion.—B. D., III. 


I use oil on the felt of the windows of 
my car when the windows stick. This 
enables them to slide up and down easily. 


—K. K, K., Ohio. 


For oiling implements when I am put 
ting them away, I tie a rag swab on the 
end of a stick. In this way I can daub 
plow shares and shovels with crankcase 
oil in a very short time.—R. W., Kans. 


We were bothered with gasoline 
thieves in our neighborhood. My tank 1s 
underground, and I prevented gasoline 
thefts by boring a hole thru the pipe 
about a foot beneath the ground and 
putting a bolt thru it. This prevents the 
thief from putting a hose down into the 
pipe to pump out gas.—F. W., Ind. 
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Sinclair has recently installed at its East 
Chicago Testing Laboratories the largest 
battery of oil endurance testing machines 
ever built for any company. With these 
machines Sinclair engineers can foretell 
to a scientific certainty just how long an 
oil will stand up in farm equipment. 
These “Navy Work-Factor Machines” 
were developed by the United States 
Naval Engineering Laboratories. U. S. 
Navy engineers use 
them to test all oils 
before approving them 
for use in battleships, 
destroyers, submarines, 
Navy airplanes, trucks 
and cars—as well as 
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in equipment at U.S. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The Sinclair man in your community 
sells oils of high work-factor ratings—oils 
which tests have shown will give you long- 
est service at lowest cost. His line includes 
Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame 
Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Greases, 
Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray, Sinclair Stock 
Spray, and all Sinclair 
Farm Oils. 


Ask the Sinclair Agent 
about his “Call-me-by- 
postcard” Service. 
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SET OF 20 NOW GIVEN FREE INSIDE 
Every Size Sack of Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” 
Induce You to Try this Simplest, Surest 


Flour—Solely to 


and Easiest Way to Baking Success. 
Or, Set Mailed for 60c. (Note 
Address Below)* 


HIS offer—made solely to induce wom- 

en to more quickly try GOLD MEDAL 
““Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour—brings what ise 
probably the most valuable set of recipes 
ever published! 
Costing $25,000 to collect and publish, it 
contains 20 recipes including the secrets of 
such internationally famous chefs as Demon 
Faucon; G. W. Ferrand of the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, England; Joseph Meyer of 
the Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 
Recipes simplified in collaboration with 
Betty Crocker, the noted GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour Cooking Expert, to 
put at the command of every woman all 
the wizardry, the sorcery, all the subtle art 
of cookery that genius employs to enchant 
men! 


Try the inspiration of Demon Faucon— 
George Vth Chocolate Cake shown here. 
The recipe—with 19 others—is given FREE 
inside every size sack of GOLD MEDAL 
**Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 

What your husband has to say about George 
Vth Chocolate Cake will bring the roses to 


Contains ‘Never Before Published Secrets of World Famous 
Chefs for Foods That Enchant Men and Includes the Recipe for 
the Very Marvelous George V Chocolate Cake as Given by 
Demon Faucon, Chef de Cuisine, George The Fifth Hotel, Paris 


George Vth Chocolate Cake, Originally Created 
by Royal Command, Is One Dessert No Man 
Can Resist. Obtain the Recipe—And 19 Others 
— Free in Every Size Sack of Gold Medal Flour 





COLD MEDAL FLOUR 
Kitchen-tested 


CEMERAL munis 1m 
















Chef Demon Faucon, 
Who Gives A Price- 
less Family Secret In- 
side Every Size Sack of 
Gold Medal “‘Kitchen- 
tested’ Flour. 


Why Not Now ? 


your cheeks. And you'll find baking this 
way a thrilling adventure. 


Baking Greatly Simplified 
By the development of a new type of flour 
—GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour— 
baking has been remarkably simplified. 
And the cause of most baking disappoint- 
ments banished—lack of uniformity in the 
flour used. 


GOLD MEDAL “‘Kiichen-tested’’ Flour means 










flour that has been tested in an ordinary 
oven, just like yours, for uniformity of 
results, before it goes to you. Every batch 
tested scientifically for baking of cakes, 
pies, pastries, breads. 
GOLD MEDAL recipes (new set every 3 
months) are likewise “‘Kitchen-tested.” 
Thus, the flour acts the same way, the 
recipe the same way every time you bake. 
No guesswork, no uncertainty. The sim- 
plest, surest, easiest way to baking success. 
The first all-purpose flour accepted by the 
American Medical Association Foods Com- 
mittee—you could want no better guaran- 
tee as to its quality and the truthfulness of 
the advertising claims made for it. 
Get GOLD MEDAL ‘“‘Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour 
at any grocery store. Each sack contains 
the recipe for George Vth Chocolate Cake 
and 19 other ‘‘Foods That Enchant Men.” 
Try them. 
Note, too, please: EACH recipe set contains 
a valuable coupon redeemable for Wm. Rogers 
& Son 35-year guaranteed Silverware, in the 
smart, new Friendship Pattern. (2 coupons 
in 12-lb.; 4 in 24-lb.; 10 in 49 and 98-lb. 
sacks.) These high values enable you to 
quickly get a full set of this fine silverware. 
*If you prefer, you may obtain complete set of 
“Recipes For Foods That Enchant Men,” in 
beautifully bound book form by sending 60 cents 
in coin or stamps to Societé des Cutsinicrs 
Internationaux, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
1231R 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
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When you bake at home, by all means use GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour and follow Betty Crocker’s famous recipes. 
Then you are sure to avoid disappointments. .. . { A still easier way, however, when you want delicious cakes, pastries, rolls 
and bread, is to simply order them from your baker direct or through your grocer. With truly professional skill, your baker 
transforms wheat, our basic cereal food, from nourishing, body-building grain into tasty, appetizing wholesome, mealtime 


Groner o) 
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delights. Get acquainted with your baker and his products. 




















